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WOMAN, LOVE AND GOD 


Condensed from an editorial in Life 


May is the month of Mary, 
the Mother of God. Mary is 
the inspiration for all women, 
so May is properly the month 
especially dedicated to wo- 
men. How Mary represents the 
human capacity for love at its 
fullest; how represents 
the family; and how love leads 
to God is the subject of the 
excellent editorial in Life 
which is condensed below. 


I HE AMERICAN woman is of- 

ten discussed as a problem 
to herself and others. Has she 
become too dominant in our 
society, joylessly raising an infan- 
tile breed of men? Or is she the 
prisoner of that unwanted “other- 
ness” forged by the impenetrable 
egotism of the male? Such ques- 
tions are important, but less so 
than the grandest fact about wo- 
man: her central role in the eter- 
nal mysteries of the human spirit 
and its relationship to God. 

In the Gospels, woman’s great 
role is represented by Jesus’ moth- 
er. By her free assent to Gabriel’s 
message, the Virgin Mary made it 
possible for Jesus to be the son of 
man as well as of God. Her lines in 
the Gospel are few, but so crucial 
and beautiful that they earned her 
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the name of Queen of Heaven, 
“clothed with the sun, and the 
moon under her feet.” As Christi- 
anity spread, a special veneration 
grew around Mary, sweetening the 
harsh life of the Middle Ages, in- 
spiring whole areas of the Renais- 
sance. Even the American Puritan 
Henry Adams felt her Gothic pow- 
er “to the last fibre of his being.” 

If Mary were absent from the 
Christian story, the meaning of 
human life would lose half its 
point and hope, especially in 
America. For the love the Virgin 
symbolizes is the love of which 
Americans stand in most need. 

Mary represents the human ¢a- 
pacity for love at its fullest. She 
represents that source and nursery 
of love, the human family, where 
man and wife, mother and child, 
father and son, brother and broth- 
er first learn the meanings of the 
great word. 

In America the family is in 
special trouble. But as one psycho- 
logist has lately written (Erich 
Fromm, The Art of Loving), psy- 
chological understanding, thought 
necessary to love, is no substitute 
for it; indeed the very popularity 
of psychology “betrays the funda- 
mental lack of love in human re- 
lations today.” 
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Many Americans have very in- 
adequate notions of love. They re- 
gard it as a happy state one “falls 
into” (or out of), a state invited by 
“a mixture between being popular 
and having sex appeal.” But love 
is an art, and like any art requires 
discipline and cultivation. And if 
Americans have failed to pay this 
tribute to married love, they can- 
not excel at other branches of the 
art, for its branches are all related. 

Marriage serves many human 
purposes, from protection of in- 
fants to division of labor; but its 
abiding motive is the fact that 
every individual is by nature 
lonely and incomplete. The most 
obvious aspect of this loneliness is 
the incompleteness of one’s sex. 
Erotic activity does not cure this 
loneliness. Love is the cure, and 
it cures more than sexual incom- 
pleteness. 

From a mere egoism a deux, 


married love at its best soon adds 
the dimension of parental love; 
and in growing it even transcends 
the natural exclusivity of the fam- 
ily and takes as its object stran- 
gers, enemies, the human race. 
Who loves his spouse is better 
able to love his neighbor as him- 
self. But the boundary of love does 
not stop there. 

The bliss of marriage, says the 
Catholic nuptial prayer, is “a bless- 
ing which alone was not removed 
either in punishment of original 
sin or by the sentence of the De- 
luge.” It is devoutly called a 
memory of the earthly Paradise 
before the Fall, and likewise an 
anticipation of immortality. 

Poets of marriage have felt with 
Paul Claudel that “woman arouses 
in man a desire which she cannot 
herself satisfy and which can be 
satisfied only in God.” For as mar- 
ried love is the bliss of earth, so 
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its spiritual counterpart is the 
bliss of divine love. That is why 
matrimony is called holy. The 
loneliness and incompleteness of 
the individual are most fully cured 
when man and wife together share 
the knowledge and love of God. 

Women have excelled in every 
high Christian calling, from the 
pure mysticism of St. Teresa to the 
militant patriotism of St. Joan. 
Early saints were mostly men, 
those since the Reformation are 
mostly women; but in every age 
woman proves the diversity of her 
genius: the Seventh Century ab- 
bess of Whitby, St. Hilda, who, 
by encouraging the peculiar gift 
of an old man named Caedmon, 
became the mother of English 
poetry; the widowed Queen St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary, who fought 
the famine of 1225 by feeding 900 
daily at her gate; tough and pur- 
poseful Mother Cabrini who left 
schools and hospitals all over this 
hemisphere in our own time. 

But much as one must praise 
the diverse accomplishments of 
saintly women, the inspiration of 
Jesus’ mother is not for saints only 
and need not lead so far from 
home, If woman, “the sum and 
complex of all nature,” has one 
role more important than her oth- 
ers, it is the one symbolized by 
Mary as a source of love. Only as 
women guard the art and guide 
the quest of love can mankind 
know all the kinds and heights of 
love of which they are capable. 
The art and the quest begin in the 
family and end at God's feet. 
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Every parent should have 
this new book about child 
training. Covers all ages. 
If you want to be prouder 
of your children, both now 
and later in life, write to- 
day. The book is free; no 
obligation. Simply address 
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Cathy is not her real name; it is used for her protection. If you 
have a Cathy among your family, relatives, or friends, you | 
should ask yourself if you are unwittingly making it too easy 

for her to continue in her way of life. 


Condensed from The Christian Family By her sister 


I READ THE letter over and over 
again, as if by rereading it I 
could obliterate the words that 
were written there. Very simple 
words they were — 10 of them — 
but they brought a lump to my 
throat and tears to my eyes and 
left me feeling not a little guilty. 

“Tom and I were married today. 
We thought it best.” 

“Oh, Cathy, Cathy,” I whisper- 
ed. “How could you? God gave 
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PLEASE PRAY FOR CATHY 


you one chance, will He give you 
still another?” 

I had been afraid of something 
like that when I had learned that 
Cathy was seeing Tom. “Only for 
company once in a while,” she had 
said, when I had questioned her 
about it. But I was afraid. And I 
hoped and prayed that something 
would happen to terminate their 
friendship. 

Cathy had written more — much 
more — trying desperately to con- 
vince me that she had a legitimate 
reason. I could sense that she 
wanted me to understand — to say 
something that would make her 
feel less guilty. I picked up my 
pen to write — then laid it down 
again. What could I say? Coward- 
ice in the past had prevented me 
from saying the things I should 
have said, and, even now, I wond- 
ered if I had the courage to hurt 
her. 

Cathy and I were the youngest 
of a large family. The older ones 
had married and moved away 
when we were still children. She 
was the adventuress, the tom-boy, 
the dare-devil. 

I remembered how Cathy hated 
school. She made all the excuses 
she could so she would not have 
to go, and then one day she just 
quit. As soon as classes were dis- 
missed, I almost ran from school 
down the street looking for her. I 
wandered into the dime store, and 
there she was behind the soda 
fountain. 

“Hi,” she greeted me. “Have a 
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soda.” As I climbed on the stool, 
she told me. “I got a job. No more 
school for me.” agg like that. 
Knowing how she felt about 
school, Mother let her stay. 

Then one day, toward the end 
of school, she stunned me with, 
“Want to be my bridesmaid? I’m 
getting married.” 

The boy was not a Catholic, but 
he took instructions and, two 
weeks before their marriage, he 
joined the Church. Mother did not 
say much when I questioned her, 
but I could not feel at ease in 
Dick’s presence. Something, I 
thought, was amiss; something did 
not ring true. But as the years 
went by, I thought I had misjudg- 
ed him. Cathy had four lovely chil- 
dren and was apparently happy. 

In the meantime, I had graduat- 
ed from high school and went on 
to college. After graduation, I se- 
cured a teaching position in a small 
town not far from where Cathy 
lived. 

One night after a party I de- 
cided I would spend the night 
with Cathy. I did not bother to 
call her as I knew it would be all 
right. The house was dark and 
quiet when I arrived, so without 
bothering to awake anyone, I 
crawled in bed with one of the 
children. 

The next morning I decided I 
would let Cathy sleep and surprise 
her by having breakfast ready 
when she got up. I went down- 
stairs and into the kitchen. When 
I opened the cupboard doors, I 
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found the cupboard as bare as Old 
Mother Hubbard’s was supposed 
to have been. I turned around as 
a footstep sounded behind me. 
Mike, Cathy's six-year-old, was 
standing there. “I’m hungry, Aunt 
Sally,” he said. 

“I guess I'll have to go to the 
store, Honey,” I answered. “Your 
oer seems to have forgotten to 

op. 

“We didn’t have anything last 
night, either,” he said. 

I spun around and looked at him 
again. “You mean you didn’t have 
any supper?” I put my arms 
around him and held him close. 
Something was wrong, terribly 
wrong, I realized. I walked into 
the dining room and stopped. The 
furniture was missing. 

“Some man took it away,” Mike 
explained. 

‘Look, Honey,” I said. “You 
stay right here. Aunt Sally is going 
to the store. I will be right back.” 
I almost ran to the corner store and 
came back with an armload of 
groceries. 

After seeing that Mike had 
something to eat, I tore up the 
stairs to Cathy’s room. Cathy was 
getting dressed. 

I sat down on the bed. “Suppose 
you tell me about it,” I suggested. 

“Nothing to tell!” she said a lit- 
tle shortly. 

“But the kids! They’re hungry!” 
I was amazed. 

“I was going to get them some- 
thing to eat.” 

“With what?” I questioned 
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shortly. “Where’s Dick?” 

“Listen, Sally. This is our affair. 
You stay out of it. All of you. And 
don’t go telling the family. We will 
work it out all right.” 

Seeing that I was getting no- 
where, I promised I would keep it 
secret, but I decided I would keep 
an eye on the children. They 
would never be hungry again if 
I could help it. 

But I reckoned without Cathy. 
She misled me all the way. One 
evening I picked up the paper, 
glanced briefly over the death no- 
tices, the birth notices, and the di- 
vorce notices, and there down in 
the corner was Cathy’s name: 
Cathy Mason — gross neglect. The 
details I secured from Cathy later. 
They weren't too pretty. My heart 
ached for Cathy. I helped her all I 
could. 

But Cathy’s faith had never 
been too strong. Before long I no- 
ticed that she no longer went to 
the Sacraments. I knew she was 
seeing some one, but she evaded 
my questions and laughed at my 
fears. I learned of her remarriage 
the same way I learned of her di- 
vorce. I read it in the evening 

aper. 

I decided that I wouldn’t have 
anything more to do with her. She 
wouldn’t need me now. She had 
married well enough. But after a 
time, I realized that I was nursing 
my own pride. If there was any 
hope of saving the kids to the 
Faith, I had to come around. . 

One evening I went to see them.. 
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I was surprised. The man she had 
married was pleasant enough and 
fond of the Fas. Materially they 
had a better home than they had 
ever had. As Cathy showed me 
through it, I wanted to cry; at the 
same time, I kept asking myself 
why it had to be so wrong. Cathy 
was the innocent party. 

The kids were proud of their 
new daddy and he was good to 
them. He let Cathy send them to 
a Catholic school and_ willingly 
paid their tuition: Thus began her 
second life, and, after a time, I, 
too, married and moved away. 

Six years passed by. I had my 
own worries now. I had six chil- 
dren right in a row. I had no help, 
and we were always one step be- 
hind our bills. Then my husband 
got a transfer back to my own 
home town. I was overjoyed for 
now I would be seeing Cathy and 
my family again. 

It was Cathy who found us a 
house when there was none to be 
had because no one wanted chil- 
dren. It was Cathy who helped me 


with the moving. It was Cathy who" 


nursed me through pneumonia, 
when the doctor said I had small 
chance to live. It was Cathy who 
helped us financially when all the 
bills came in. I don’t know in those 
trying days what I would have 
done without her. 

. Then one morning she called 
me. The phone rang sharp and 
insistent. When I picked up the 
receiver Cathy was crying. Jack 
had suffered a heart attack and 
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died within a few minutes. 

“Oh, Cathy, Cathy,” I tried to 
console her. How much more did 
she have to take? The kids shed 
real heart-felt tears, and I could 
not help but think of their own fa- 
ther and wonder if any would ever 
cry over him. I said a prayer for 
Jack, but in my heart I felt reliev- 
ed. Now Cathy was free. Nothing 
to prevent her from coming back. 
I was sure now that most of her 
responsibilities were over and 
Cathy would come back to her 
God. It was I who went with her 
to see the priest; I who went with 
her to her first confession and 
Communion after 14 years. How I 
wish that here my story might end! 

But years without the grace of 
God cannot be pushed aside. The 
children were more impressed by 
their home-living than what they 
were taugh in school. 

One morning Cathy called me. 
Betty, her oldest daughter, was 
getting married — out of the 
Church. 

“You aren't going to give your 
consent?” I questioned in alarm. 

“She said she would run off and 
get married if I didn’t. I think I 
will have a house wedding for her. 
Then if she wants to come back, 
she can’t say we drove her away.” 
I was about to protest, and then 
decided to be quiet. When Cathy 
made up her mind, that was it. 

Thus it was planned. Invitations 
were sent out. Showers were held. 
I did not go. When I questioned 
my other sisters about it, they 
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thought we should go to the 
showers, though not to the wed- 
ding. No use driving her farther 
away, they argued. We don’t ap- 
prove, of course. Of course we 
don’t approve, but do we disap- 
prove? Are we not setting a bad 
example? Some other young girl 
on the border line, seeing how we 
treated Betty, may she not think 
it won't be too bad, if we, ap- 
parently good Catholics, do not 
show any disapproval? 

When Cathy called me, I made 
some excuse about not being able 
to get away, but when I hung up 
the receiver, I chided myself for 
ws cowardice. Why didn’t I speak 
u 

Pr could see it now: a long line 
growing longer. One invalid mar- 
riage, one generation of children 
undecided, and the next one lost 
to the Faith. 

No, we don’t approve, but do 
we not make it too easy? We don’t 
want to hurt their feelings, we give 
them a sense of well-being, a feel- 
ing of respectability, a false. sense 
of security. But will they thank us 
on Judgment Day? 

This was the beginning. All 
Cathy’s children but one married 
out of the Faith. Now with all of 
them married, I wondered what 
she would do. But I wasn’t there 
to find out. My husband got an- 
other transfer to another state, and 
Cathy wrote only occasionally. I 
kept writing, however, hoping to 
keep her from making another mis- 
take. But Cathy was not the kind 


to be alone. I thought, however, 
that she would not take another 
chance on her salvation — until I 
received her letter. 

I tried to be understanding. 
What if it happened to me? What 
if Jim would leave me for some- 
one else? What would I do? Why, 
I was lonely when he was awa 
for only a week. What would I do 
if I knew he were never coming 
back? Then I thought of the chil- 
dren. With no father, my respon- 
sibility would be doubled. I would 
have to make up for him, too. 
Their need would have to be first. 
And if I tried, God would be there. 

Yes, God would have filled 
Cathy’s need, too, if she would 
have let Him. She had written that 
she could not face the long lonely 
years ahead. Oh, Cathy, I whisper- 
ed to myself. How do you know 
you will have many years ahead? 

I began to write, then, the words 
I should have written long ago. I 
knew she would be angry with 
me, would probably never write 
again, but I had to say it this time, 
though she be angry with me till 
Judgment Day. 

“Dear Cathy. You ask if I would 
not at least send my best wishes. 
That indeed, I do. I wish for you 
the most of God’s boundless mercy, 
and that He will give you the 
grace to come back to Him. You 
may not have too much time, 
Cathy, so please give it some 
thought. For a present I send you 
my omy Always, Cathy, will 
you be in my heart, Love, Sally.” 


THAT BURGLAR! 


How safe is your home 
when you’re away? 
Answer these questions 
and find out. 


By Jack Eicholz 


HEN TOM and Mary Clark 
W returned from a_ vacation 

in Florida, they were hor- 
rified to discover that all their 
expensive and uninsured furniture 
had been stolen. 

“But it’s impossible,” Tom com- 
plained to police officials. “No one 
knew we were gone.” 

Actually, any passerby would 
have known that they were away. 
Newspapers had piled up on the 
front porch and the letter box was 
bulging. The baker had stopped 
delivery after discovering a note 
on the front door but the milk- 
man had continued to deposit a 
quart each day. 

One day, a moving van backed 
into the driveway and the driver 
informed the family next door that 
the Clarks were relocating in 
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Florida and had sent for their 
furniture. Since the Clarks were 
new in the neighborhood, no one 
questioned the story. The burg- 
lars were careful not to damage 
the furniture as they carried it 
out. 

Although most burglars do not 


operate so daringly, the FBI's 
latest annual crime report esti- 
mates that housebreakers and 


second-story men committed over 
500,000 burglaries during the past 
year. Another study by the Yale 
and Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany indicates that the annual dol- 
lar loss to property owners and 
small business men to 
$80,000,000. 

Most burglars prefer to work 
while the occupants are away and 
a great many illegal entries could 
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be prevented if householders 
would observe a few routine pre- 
cautions when leaving home for 
an indefinite period of time or 
when merely going away on a 
weekend trip or for an evening. In 
this respect, the Yale and Towne 
study pointed out that the home- 
owner is often the burglar’s chief 
accomplice. 

Your police department is more 
anxious to prevent burglaries than 
to solve them. Recently, a big city 
newspaper carried a story about 
a city official whose home had 
been saved from robbery by a 
police car patrolman making a 
routine check of the home. The 
newspaper was deluged with 
phone with phone calls asking 
why city officials rated such 
special attention. The chief of 
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police pointed out that any: citizen 
was entitled to the same protec- 
tion for the asking. 

Through experience, police of- 
ficials have found that certain 
other safeguards can help make 
your home burglar proof. Fill out 
the short check list that follows 
and find out if you are burglar- 
bait. If you get many No answers, 
recheck the questions as a guide to 
burglar proof the old homestead. 

If despite all precautions, your 
home is burglarized, cooperate 
with the police in every way pos- 
sible so that the culprit may be 
apprehended. If he is caught, do 
not feel satisfied if you get your 
valuables back. Hundreds of burg- 
lars go free each year because 
burglary victims, for a variety of 
reasons, refuse to prosecute them. 


Write Yes or No 


1. When leaving for a vacation, do you notify your newsboy, 
milkman and other service firms about halting delivery?................ 


2. Do you check to make sure that all windows and doors are 
securely locked? 
8. Do you make arrangements to have a neighbor pick up your 
mail or advise the post office to hold up delivery? ........................ 
4. Do you notify your local precinct house of your departure date 
and ask for a daily check by a prowl car? -.........2.2..22.2..:c2:c2scsseeeeees 
5. Do you leave the shades up when vacating the house for an 
6. Do you keep a record of serial numbers and descriptions of 
your valuables? ...................... 


Do you have pin tumbler locks on sil exteior deors or aight 


latches on doors not so protected? 
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8. Do you make certain that. a strange caller does not tamper 
with your door lock and do you check the credentials 
of servicemen and salesmen before admitting them to 


your home? 


9.° Do you leave a light burning somewhere in the house when 


you go out for an evening? .... 
10. Do you have your furniture and valuables insured? 


More Gardening, Less Divorces 


A couple of experts believe 
gardening is a fine thing for pre- 
venting marital discord and 
juvenile delinquency. 

Dr. Lois Higgins, director of the 
Illinois Crime Bureau, and Judge 
Julius Miner, noted authority on 
divorce, believe that people bless- 
ed with green thumbs make better 
citizens. 

Minor, who has listened to more 
than his share of marital squab- 
bles, said married couples should 
plant more flower and vegetable 
seeds. They would plant fewer 
seeds of discontent, he said. 

“The leading cause of divorce 
is that married couples often have 
nothing in common,” he said. 

“Let them get out in their back 
yards and share the mutual inter- 
est of gardening. They’ll be hap- 
pier people and they’ll have health- 
ier marriages.” 

Dr. Higgins, a former juvenile 
court probation officer, said gard- 
ening provides “precisely” the 
right training for the adult re- 


sponsibilities which youngsters 
must learn to assume. 

She said teenage activities must 
be “physically beneficial, men- 
tally stimulating and morally and 
spiritually rewarding.” 

“Gardening is just such an ac- 
tivity,” she said. 

Furthermore, she said, a young- 
ster who is engrossed in a hobby 
hasn’t much time to get in trouble. 

Matter of fact, she said, tomor- 
row’s leaders are probably spad- 
ing, hoeing, weeding and fertiliz- 
ing today’s gardens. 

The National Garden bureau, 
too, saw a connection between 
gardening and success. 

The bureau concluded a survey 
recently and found that 48% of 
the top management people it in- 
terviewed listed gardening. as 
their favorite pastime. 

The bureau said it would seem 
that the typical business executive 
is as likely to be swinging a hoe as 
he is a golf club.—A United Press 
news story. 


The Case for 


Natural Childbirth 


Natural childbirth is simply a method to 
lessen the pain associated with childbirth 


Condensed from America 


DAY’S WORLD speaks freely 

of sex, but often forgets 

parenthood, the very rea- 
son for the existence of sex. We 
talk about woman, her needs, her 
emotions, her personality; and 
rarely speak of motherhood, which 
is the most natural fulfillment for 
all the complexities of a woman’s 
nature. 

When we consider childbearing 
and parenthood today, we should 
give some thought to natural child- 
birth. The idea of natural child- 
birth, widely accepted in other 
parts of the world, is gradually 
making itself felt in our country. 
However, in spite of considerable 
publicity in secular magazines 
during the last few years, it is still 
thought to mean anything from 
hypnosis to a cult of peculiar wo- 
men who want to deliver their 


Mrs. Murphy, a registered nurse 
and mother of five children, has 
taught natural childbirth classes for 
expectant mothers. 


Patricia. Murphy 


own babies unaided. It has been 
misinterpreted by medical and lay 
people; yet interest in and accept- 
ance of the theory show an ever 
persistent growth. 

Natural childbirth means train- 
ing for easier childbirth. The prin- 
ciple behind it is based on the 
fact that knowledge and _ under- 
standing of the process of birth 
help to eliminate fear, and the ab- 
sence of fear minimizes tension 
and pain. When severe pain is ab- 
sent, and interested moral support 
and encouragement are present, 
mothers have little need for drugs 
or anesthetics. 

In an address to several hun- 
dred Catholic doctors from Italy 
and other parts of Europe, given 
on January 8, 1956 at an audience 
arranged by the Rome Institute of 
Genetics, our Holy Father Pope 
Pius XII gave his approval to nat- 
ural childbirth. In his discussion 
of the theory the Holy Father 
stated: 


America Egbenney 2, °57), America Press, 329 W. 
12 08th St., New York 25, N. Y. 
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“When the muscular contrac- 
tions of the uterus are felt at the 
beginning of labor, the defense re- 
action against pain sets in. This 
pain provokes a muscular cramp, 
which in turn causes increased 
suffering. Labor pains are there- 
fore real pains, but result from a 
falsely interpreted cause.” 

Working from this principle, we 
see that one of the first requisites 
for successful natural childbirth is 
to eliminate fear. Any mother ex- 
pecting a baby is to some degree 
concerned about the baby’s wel- 
fare and also her own. 

But excessive fears are brought 
about by misinformation and the 
“old wives’ tales” which are hand- 
ed down from generation to gen- 
eration. As a result, depending on 
how much she hears and from 
whom she hears it, the mother is 
caused hours of worry and ap- 
proaches the birth of her baby 
tense and afraid. Her needless 
fear and tension cause much of 
the pain associated with child- 
birth. 


In the training program for nat- 
ural childbirth, the mothers, or 
preferably both parents together, 
attend classes and are given sound 
factual information to eliminate 
fear. They talk about the changes 
that take place in the mother dur- 
ing pregnancy. They discover that 
there can be physiological reasons 
behind fatigue, unpredictable 
mood changes and cravings for 
certain foods. They learn about 
proper diet to insure a healthy 
mother and healthy baby. Other 
health habits regarding rest and 
sleep, exercise, clothing and the 
like are discussed. 


Training in relaxation and a few 
simple muscle-strengthening exer- 
cises form the second part of the 
natural-childbirth program. The 
mother can prepare the muscles 
she will use when it is time for 
her baby to be born. She prac- 
tices these exercises as she goes 
about her daily household chores. 

In addition, she is taught com- 
plete relaxation (this takes consid- 
erable practice to 
achieve) and con- 
trolled breathing to 
use during labor. As 
Mabel Fitzhugh, 
noted physical ther- 
apist, so aptly 
states: 

“Pregnancy should 
be the most health- 
ful time in a wo- 
man’s life. Nature 
intended it so, and 
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many expectant mothers are find- 
ing it possible to enjoy a measure 
of well-being they never had be- 
fore, through attending exercise 
classes.” 

Six years ago in Milwaukee, 
Mrs. Ruth Newell, a mother and 
a former social worker, decided to 
do something about natural child- 
birth. She had just had her second 
baby and felt that there was a 
lack in the routine hospital ob- 
stetrical care. She had read Child- 
birth Without Fear by Dr. Grant- 
ly Dick Read (Harper, 1953) and 
thought that the theory he des- 
cribed was a more humane ap- 
proach to childbirth. To her the 
idea of training mothers to relax 
and thereby minimize the pain 
associated with labor made better 
sense than the routine use of 
drugs and anesthetics to help a 
woman forget the pain. 

Mrs. Newell made inquiries and 
found that there was no natural- 
childbirth training program avail- 
able in Milwaukee. She planned a 
meeting to see what could be 
done, and a small group of wo- 
men attended. ‘They made plans 
to conduct two meetings a month 
for’ anyone interested in natural 
childbirth. Once a month a doctor 
lectured on pregnancy, on labor 
and delivery, or on care of the 
newborn baby. At the alternate 
meeting, volunteer nurses or physi- 
cal therapists conducted exercise 
practice sessions to teach mothers 
to strengthen and to use properly 


the muscles that are used in labor. 

Meetings continued according 
to this plan for three years. In- 
creasing interest and _ gradual 
growth pointed to a need for a 
better-organized training program. 

With the help of the Visiting 
Nurses’ Association, who provided 
the use of their office space for 
classes, the group established a 
six-week training course for par- 
ents, beginning every other month. 
Within six months’ time, there was 
need for two classes. About a 
year later, three simultaneous 
classes were begun. Now, three 
years later, they are making plans 
to conduct six classes every two 
months. 

All the work in the organization 
is done by volunteer mothers who 
are convinced of the importance 
of the project. The nurses who 
teach in the courses are the only 
ones paid for their services. A pro- 
fessional advisory committee com- 
posed of doctors, a lawyer, a soci- 
ologist, representatives from the 
city and State health departments, 
from hospitals, vocational school 
and the Visiting Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, plus business and public-re- 
lations people, meet once or twice 
a year to discuss questions and 
problems that arise. 

Nature did not intend the hav- 
ing of a baby to be a complicated 
medical and surgical procedure. 
We need to relegate artificial aids 
in childbirth to cases of necessity 
and, changing our attitudes, con- 


1957 


centrate our efforts toward elimi- 
nating the routine need for them. 

The birth of a child is for a 
married couple the climax of their 
married love. Let us make it for 
them the time of great joy that it 
was intended to be. One way of 
approaching the family concept of 
childbearing is to permit husbands 
to be with their wives during 
labor. 

A husband who is_ trained 
should be beside his wife to help 
and encourage her and also to 
share in the beauty and wonder 
of the advent of their newly 
created life. Pius XII referred to 
the importance of the father at 
this time when he addressed the 
Italian Catholic Union of Mid- 
wives on October 29, 1951: 

“At the birth of the child, has- 
ten, like the Romans of old, to 
place it in the arms of the father, 
but with an immeasurably greater 
spirit. .. . In your case it is an act 
of homage to and recognition of 
the Creator, an invoking of the 
divine blessing, the duty of carry- 
ing out the office given by God 
with devotion and affection.” 

Since many hospitals at the 
present time do not or cannot give 
each mother individualized moral 
support and encouragement dur- 
ing labor, and most do not yet al- 
low husbands to be present at that 
time, the Milwaukee group has 
found at least a temporary solu- 
tion to this problem. They have a 
panel of nurses who are willing to 
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accompany mothers to the hospital 
and stay with them until their 
babies are born. These nurses are 
all mothers of small children them- 
selves, so this charitable work can 
sometimes be a source of great in- 
convenience to them. But they are 
all convinced of the importance 
of the work and find great satis- 
faction in doing it. 

In the six years the Natural 
Childbirth Association has been 
functioning, few people working 
with expectant mothers in Milwau- 
kee can say they have not felt its 
influence. It shows what can be 
done. It is interesting to watch its 
growth, because the demand for 
this more humane, more Christian 
approach to childbirth is coming 
from parents themselves. In these 
six years, I have taught classes, 
accompanied many mothers to the 
hospital, and have had five babies 
of my own. So I have been able 
to see this influence from several 
points of vantage. 

There is help in natural child- 
birth for all mothers. The degree 
of help depends on interest and 
desire and on numerous physical 
and psychological differences. But 
anything that can bring a husband 
and wife closer together, make 
them better parents or make their 
role as parents easier, surely de- 
serves thought and consideration. 

(Editor's note: Westminster Re- 
cording Sales Corporation has re- 
leased a new documentary record- 
ing of the birth of a baby deliver- 
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ed in the natural childbirth meth- 
od. The long playing record (53 
minutes) begins with the mother’s 
labor and ends with the birth. This 
recording is an experience recom- 
mended to all expectant parents. 


The recording is available in 
record shops and book shops, or 
you can write to Westminster Re- 
cording Sales Corporation, 275 
Seventh Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
Price of the record is $3.98.) 


JEST AROUND THE HOME* 


by DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


Nothing cuts into a modern housewife’s available working 
time like putting a comfortable chair beside the telephone. 


* 


When a man is driven to throw in the sponge on his knees, 
he may just be getting ready to wash the kitchen floor. 


* 


Nothing cements a family together like children who are 


well set on. 


A contented neighborhood is one where all the neighbors 
share their secrets and their garden tools. 
* 


One thing you can’t do with a father of five boys is catch 


him off guard. 


A dime is still worth as much as it ever was only when you 
want to use it in place of a screwdriver. 


You can make a child do a lot of things by spending money 
lavishly on him, except run into your arms when you come into 


your house. 


*Registered, U. 8. Patent Office 
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National Family Week, spon- 
sored by the Family Life Bu- 
reau of the NCWC, will be 
May 5 to 12. Here are sugges- 
tions on ways this week might 
be observed. 


REACHING THE 
UNREACHABLES 


By Msgr. Irving A. DeBlane 


Director, Family Life Bureau, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference 


Nee Famirxy Week, 
May 5-12, is an occasion 
when many stop trying to win a 
battle by beating time in their own 
back yards. It is a time when many 
stop spending so much time de- 
fending the walls and spend more 
time building the city. It is a time 
when we reach the unreachables. 
Just a casual look at the masses 
can be shocking: there are over 
400,000 divorces a year in the 
U.S.A., and over 50,000 desertions. 
A million couples are living apart. 
We may estimate that one-fifth of 
that number are Catholic. Divorce 
is as accepted as a change in gov- 
ernment or a change of hats. 
Thousands of priests could work 
24 hours a day for months in any 
large city and not solve the mar- 


riage problems. 

It is estimated that 10 to 20% of 
American girls who marry are 
pregnant. 

“Going steady” has grown most 
in the last 10 years and it is no 
coincidence that the number of 
unwed mothers has risen 400% 
during this period. 

We must unite and come to 
grips with the whole American 
climate of thought. It may be 
easier to influence than we think. 

If we work together Christian 
concepts of family life will survive. 
We must prove to our neighbors 
that divorce is pathological not 
normal. 

We must show them that God, 
not they, determined the marriage 
contract. No man or woman can 
change that contract. 

We must convince the masses 
that love is not biological like di- 
gestion, eating, sleeping. It is not 
glandular, boring, plundering, but 
intellectual, personal, complemen- 
tary, refined. 

We must demonstrate that 
family life is one of God's greatest 
gifts to men. It is not merely a 
companionship but a community. 
It is not primarily a pleasure but 
a vocation. Family life is man’s 
main means of personal develop- 
ment. It is the place he finds love, 
grows in virtue, learns discipline, 
thoughtfulness, gratitude. Through 
it he establishes a climate for holi- 
ness. It is because of the home 
that he gets interested in the com- 
munity, the schools, politics, inter- 
national affairs. 
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We must re-establish woman’s 
role as conservers of the home 
without necessarily being home 
bodies. Women must develop but 
in an orderly, hierarchical, femi- 
nine way. Man’s job is primarily to 
represent, to create, to lead, to 
eM not to be a docile dishwasher, 
a cowed male, a hamstrung baby- 
sitter. 

The following are recommenda- 
tions and suggestions for National 
Family Week. A few may be 
chosen: 

1. A forum of the air, on radio 
and TV. One day, three clergymen 
may be featured in a live discus- 
sion of family life with a master of 
ceremonies asking five or six pro- 
vocative questions. The next day 
three couples, then three doctors, 
then three teachers. 

2. The pamphlet rack could 
feature during this week some out- 
standing Catholic pamphlets on 
the various phases of family life. 
A whole brochure has been pre- 
pared for this purpose by the 
Family Life Bureau, N.C.W.C. 

3. There could be a Cana Con- 
ference for married couples. An 
adult educational program with a 
concerted effort made to reach 
some of the estimated 50% of the 
parish not really serviced by our 
Church. When marriage vows are 
renewed the oldest couple can lead 
the procession in church to the 
strains of nuptial music; the 


youngest couple can cut the mar- 
riage cake at the reception. 
4. Fathers should serve Sunday 


May 


Masses. 

5. One member of the family 
should attend Mass daily, at least 
during this week. 

6. A campaign should be pro- 
moted at this time to get fathers to 
say grace before meals. This is not 
the role of children. 

7. The family should be remind- 
ed to go to Communion as a family 
on May 12. A consecration to 
Christian family living is some- 
times made before or after the ser- 
mon. 

8. Families should be urged to 
enjoy some special recreation to- 
gether as a family during this 
week. Pleasant events are always 
associated with the people with 
whom we enjoy them. 

9. A holy water rack, similar to 
a pamphlet rack, is sometimes sup- 
plied in a convenient corner of the 
church and constantly attended to. 

10. Parents should be reminded 
to bless their children during this 
week, on Christmas day, and when 
the children are sick, or leave 
home. A tiny cross is made on the 
forehead with the thumb and a 
simple prayer recited: “May God 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit bless you.” 

11. A home and school or par- 
ent-teacher meeting could be held, 
but focused on the father’s partici- 
pation as a member. 

12. The “Mr. and Mrs. Examen,” 
or some such is sometimes distri- 
buted in Church pews on National 
Family Sunday, May 12. 

13. Effort should be made to 
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put the boys in the military service 
on the church bulletin mailing list. 

14. Effort should be made to get 
employers to give a bonus to an 
employee who has a new child. 
The bonus could be repeated an- 
nually on the birthday of that same 
child until he is 18. Publicity must 
continue to make society more 

“family conscious.” 

15. Nominations should be made 
through your diocesan family life 
director for the National Catholic 
Mother-of-the-Year. 

16. A Family Holy Hour is in 

lace on Thursday evening. A 
special booklet has been prepared 
to help parents to pray for the 
children and the children to pray 
for the parents. 

17. At the main family meal, 
one day during the week the 
Angelus should be recited, another 
day the rosary, another a litany, 
another the Gospel of the day, 
another Compline. 


UNREACHABLES 


18. The National Family Week 
statement prepared by Bishop 
Peter W. Bartholome of St. Cloud 
should be publicized and featured. 

19. At least during this month 
your Catholic paper should be en- 
couraged to carry one of the na- 
tionally syndicated family _ life 
columns — if it does not already do 
so. 

20. Pastors on one day during 
this week use the formal blessing 
of the Church for mothers who 
have recently had children, on 
another day they formally pray for 
those expecting a child. It is of- 
ficial recognition by the Church 
of the role of women as mothers. 

21. Some pastors bless all the 
homes from the church door on the 
Sunday of National Family Week. 

22. Work with all men of good 
will, Catholics, Protestants, Jews; 
cooperate with civic clubs in mak- 


ing this National Family Week: 


memorable and historic. 


The Power of Prayer 


Bobby’s birthday was next week. That night after saying his 
usual prayers, he shrieked the following petition: 


“Dear God, I pray that I will get a new bicycle and an eats 
train for my birthday.” 


“What are you hollerin’ like that for?” asked his little ticother, 
“God isn’t deaf.” ‘ 


“I know,” replied Bobby, “but grandma ‘is,"—The Liguorian 
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CFM Finds 
New Roots in Suburbia 


How the Christian Family Movement 
has spread to Larchmont, N.Y., “a citadel of suburbia” 


Condensed from The Catholic World 


( HE HOUSE at 86 Park Av- 

enue, Larchmont, N.Y., is 
one of those old fashioned houses 
which have seen a lot of life and 
living. Roomy and comfortable, it 
enjoys a magnificent view of 
Horseshoe Harbor and Long Island 
Sound. 

Now owned by Arthur and 
Cecelia Coleman, the house was 
the scene of a meeting last Spring 
of more than passing significance 
to those who participated and to 
Larchmont itself. 

Dr. Coleman, a young radiolo- 
gist at Roosevelt Hospital, New 
York City, and his wife had in- 
vited four other Larchmont cou- 
ples to join them in forming a 
CFM section. The others, most of 
whom were strangers to the Cole- 
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Martin Quigley, Jr. 


mans, did not know what CFM 
meant or what were its purposes. 
When it was explained that CFM 
stood for the Christian Family 
Movement, it still took time to 
realize the potential importance of 
this activity of parents. 

In addition to the five couples, 
also present at the initial meeting 
was one of the priests of the par- 
ish who agreed to act as chaplain, 
and James and Eileen Clavin who 
are active in CFM in the adjoining 
city of New Rochelle. It was the 
Clavins’ job to explain why Larch- 
mont needed another organization. 

Larchmont, N.Y., often has been 
described as a citadel of suburbia. 
In many ways it exemplifies the 
best in moderate income family 
living within commuting distance 


The Catholic World (January, ’57), The Missionary Society of St. Paul the Apostle 
in the State of New York, 411 W. 59th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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of a big city. Yet Larchmont and 
its citizens face the same problems 
that confront people in suburbs 
around every large city. 

One of the advantages of living 
in Larchmont or in any good su- 
burb is that conditions are much 
better for bringing up children 
than in a metropolitan center. Yet 
suburbia, Larchmont included, is 
often a society that is rootless or 
one with shallow roots. Reasons 
for this are many, including the 
fact that most of the fathers be- 
long to that modern species of man 
known as commuters. One of the 
prices paid for the suburbia “air” 
is that the commuter-father has 
much less opportunity to be with 
his family than his contemporary 
on a farm, in a small or large city. 

The wives, 
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at least on the run, in the city. 

One of the gravest worries of 
parents in even such a wonderful 
suburb as Larchmont is to make 
sure that the children do not grow 
up with warped moral values. Nat- 
urally children are influenced b 
suburbia’s somewhat artificial, 
snobbish and very materialistic 
outlook. 

Like most communities of su- 
burbia, Larchmont always has had 
a plethora of clubs, groups and 
committees which bring together 
people with common interests in 
common causes. However, until 
the formation of the CFM section 
there was nothing aimed at bring- 
ing together parents with uncom- 
mon interests and no common 
cause beyond a richer and fuller 
enjoyment of life 


too, pay a price with their famil- 
for suburban liv- ies. CFM aims at 
ing. The pres- putting down 
sures on them aenianeten new, deep and 
are considerable to C.F.M vigorous roots in 
including child suburbia. 
care and_ the P In such a con- 
presse of For Happier servative com- 
eeping up ope munity at Larch- 
house and Families mont the formal 
grounds to the title — the Chris- 
standards of the tian Family 
community. Su- Polished by Movement — is 
burban wives The Chistes Fomby Movement more likely to re- 
often sense a pel than attract. 
lack of participa- In the past the 
tion in the intel- word “move- 
lectual life ment” has been 
which their hus- connected with 
bands can enjoy, some causes that 
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have left unpleasant memories. 
The word “Christian” also needs 
explanation. The activity is essenti- 
ally that of Catholics although all 
in the community are likely to be 
affected in time by any good ac- 
complished. “Family,” too, is 
somewhat a misnomer as the CFM 
is for husbands and wives. In 
CFM husbands and wives learn 
that they have enormous responsi- 
bilities to the whole human fam- 
ily, to which, in reality, they are 
as closely united as they are to 
their own family. 

The couples invited by the 
radiologist and his wife to try out 
the CFM activity were of diverse 
backgrounds and had not been 
friends previously. This turned 
out to be an important advantage 
as it put into practice painlessly 
and automatically one of the CFM 
goals, i.e., improving the feeling 
of neighborliness. 

The second couple were next- 
door neighbors but relative strang- 
ers to the organizing couple. Jean 
and Monique Denoyer are both 
French born. He is a banker and 
economist with the French Ameri- 
can Banking Corporation on Nas- 
sau Street in New York's financial 
district. His background includes 
four years as a prisoner of war in 
Germany. They have six children 
ranging downward from ten years 
of age. 


The third couple, Charles and . 


Kathy Cassidy, also are recent ar- 
rivals in Larchmont. The husband 
is with the Marschalk & Pratt divi- 
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sion of the McCann-Erickson ad- 
vertising agency. The oldest of © 
their four children, a girl 14, is the . 
only teenager child of the group. 

The next couple, Oliver and 
Marporie Barres, are well-known in 
some circles because for four years 
both were ordained ministers and 
together they worked out the route 
to the Catholic Church. In his 
book, One Shepherd, One Flock, 
Oliver Barres tells what brought 
him to the Church. ; 

This writer, editor of Motion 
Picture Herald and other enter- 
tainment industry business publi- 
cations, and his wife Katherine 
were the fourth couple, the only - 
one which has lived a decade in 
Larchmont. 

The five men and five women 
forming the Larchmont CFM sec- 
tion shared principally a Catholic 
outlook and the fact that each 
family is blessed with children. Al- 
together the children of the cou- 
ples total 23. 

CFM meetings are held every 
two weeks at the home of different 
couples of the group. In essence . 
a CFM meeting is an organized . 
“bull session” on definite topics, 
looking to definite ends and ac- 
tions. The handbook For Happier 
Families is used in the first dozen 
meetings. It is published by the 
CFM, 100 West Monroe Street, 
Room 2010, Chicago 3, Illinois. It - 
has been compiled by Pat and Pat- 
ty Crowley, secretaries of the Co- 
ordinating Committee, on the basis . 
of ten years of experience in CFM. 
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Discussion is open, free and un- 
fettered. The aim is to have ev- 
eryone give a viewpoint whenever 
he or she wishes. In Larchmont 
a major problem has been to cover 
most of the ground outlined and 
still end the meeting at a reason- 
able hour for the early rising com- 
muters and mothers of families. 

Every meeting opens with a 
prayer to the Holy Ghost and clos- 
es with a prayer of Pope Pius XII. 


Discussion is divided into three 


parts: the first is on a short sec- 
tion of the Gospel; the second on 
a paragraph or two of the Encyc- 
lical of Pius XII on the Mystical 
Body; and the third on some so- 
cial question. The last is the prin- 
cipal part. At the end of each 
section there is supposed to be 
agreement on the performance of 
some action. 

In both the spiritual and social 
sections of the meeting questions 
are proposed to stimulate discus- 
sion. The intention is to obtain a 
fuller understanding of the Gospel, 
the Mystical Body and of some as- 
pect of good neighborliness and 
brotherhood. Before each meeting 
the couples are supposed to study 
some particular matter in their 
neighborhood, for example the 
availability and use of recreational 
facilities for children and teens. 

In Larchmont the men usually 
have somewhat more to say at the 
meetings than the wives (CFM 
aims also at emphasizing the fath- 
er’s role as head of the family). 
However, in many points, especial- 
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ly neighborhood matters, the hus- 
bands must defer because the 
commuters are relative strangers in 
the community. 

Despite the emphasis on conver- 
sation and the expression of indi- 
vidual opinions, CFM is definitely 
not a discussion group. The pur- 
pose is not to develop the minds 
of the members, but to achieve 
action. The ultimate goals are ac- 
tions looking to the spiritual im- 
provements of the individual, the 
couple, the family and society in 

eneral. 

The CFM idea is not that any- 
one or anything will be made over 
at once or by any grand project. 
On the contrary the emphasis rec- 
ommended is on little actions, both 
in the religious and _ spiritual 
sphere. For instance, a recom- 
mended action (groups are free to 
accept the proposed action or de- 
cide on another) at the first meet- 
ing is an agreement to recite the 
morning offering prayer daily for 
the two weeks until the next meet- 
ing. In the social sphere at the 
first meeting the Larchmont group 
simply decided that each should 
learn the names of all their close 
neighbors. 

From the elementary actions, of 
course, there should be progres- 
sion. CFM groups often decide 
on religious and social actions that 
require definite extra effort. How- 
ever, it is surprising what pro- 
gress can be made in developing 
a sense of neighborliness in a few 


months by doing little things. 


What progress there may be in the 
spiritual order defies measurement. 
Certainly, the greater realization 
of the obligation of being good 
is that flows from a vague 
understanding of the Mystical 
Body and the brotherhood of man 
should tend to make individuals 
and couples better. 

From the very tender roots of 
the first CFM group in Larch- 
mont, it is expected that before 
the end of 1957 there will be off- 
shoots. The CFM develops on a 
cellular system. After the first 
dozen meetings, i.e., six months, 
each couple in the original group 
is expected to act as leader couple 
for a new group which, like the 
first group, includes from five to 
seven couples. It is suggested that 
groups be kept to that size so that 
meetings will be informal and ev- 
ae can have opportunities to 


With the number of couples 
growing in Larchmont from the 
—- five to 25 or 30 in 1957 
and perhaps a hundred or more 
by 1958, it is easy to understand 
how the CFM can be expected to 
have a significant influence in the 
community. Even when participat- 
ing couples are numbered in the 
dozens, the actions in the social 
sphere will have considerable im- 
port. At the very least, some 
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Larchmont parents will know 
quite a lot about such matters as 
youth problems, school conditions, 
discrimination and the like. 

As important as the Christian 
Family Movement may be in su- 
burbia it has equally great values 
in metropolitan areas, towns and 
rural centers. In the 10 years 
since it first got started almost si- 
multaneously in Chicago and 
South Bend, Ind., it has grown 
until now over 20,000 couples 
spread through most of the United 
States are currently participating. 
CFM is also organized in nine 
foreign countries. 

Members of the CFM group in 
Larchmont, as those in other 
groups, believe that this activity is 
especially suited to the needs of 
the times. In the past most organi- 
zations centered around the parish 
concerned the spiritual improve- 
ment of the individual, Today 
the married couple and the fam- 
ily are as much under siege as 
the individual. The Christian 
Family Movement is an activity of 
lay couples, under Church guid- 
ance, which can be for them a 
tower of strength in the religious 
and social spheres. Moreover, it is 
a means through which individual 
husbands and wives may see and 
be delighted with previously un- 
known facets of their spouse. 


A clear conscience was invented a long time before tranquiliz- 


ing pills—The Wall Street Journal. 
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HiGH SCHOOL PROMS— 


GOOD OR BAD? 


N A FEW weeks the big 
night of the year will ar- 


rive for thousands of teen- 

agers across the country. It’s the 

night they've been planning for a 

long time. It’s the night of the jun- 
ior-senior prom. 

This is usually the final social 


By John F. Fink 


event on the school calendar. After 
graduation the students may never 
see many of their friends again, 
and they want to make this night 
one to remember. 

It’s an important night in the 
life of these high schoolers. It’s 
unfortunate that many evils have 
crept in to mar the innocent fun 
this night was created for. 

Last June, Today magazine 
published an article by Sister M. 
Henrita, S.S.N.D., who put proms’ 
liabilities into three categories — 
“Before,” “During,” and “After.” 

The first liability is the fierce 
competition for prom partners. 
“Sympathetic teachers,” Sister 
Henrita said, “watch the silent 
agony of girls who ‘don’t get ask- 
ed.’ Their hungry, wistful looks 
when the topic comes up, and it’s 
the mainstay of conversation for 
weeks before, make one wish to 
drop the whole business. 

“Occasionally something similar 
happens to a boy,” she continues. 
“He asks girl after girl, not realiz- 
ing that his general lack of accep- 
tability rests on such imponder- 
ables as ‘personality,’ ‘can’t dress,’ 
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‘odd,’ ‘no car,’ all accounting for 
the lack of the desired glamour.” 

The November issue of.. The 
Liguorian, commenting on Sister 
Henrita’s article in Today, point- 
ed out that this evil of hurt and 
injury to some girls and boys ties 
in with and even promotes two 
other high school evils: 1) too 
early and 2) exclusive, steady dat- 
ing. 

High school students should 
know that steady dating is a proxi- 
mate occasion of grave sin {and 
consequently forbidden under 
pain of grave sin) when it is prac- 
ticed without any intention of en- 
tering marriage or when there is 
no hope of marriage in the near 
future.* 

But, said The Liguorian, “the 
emphasis on proms goes far to 
nullify this rule. Young people 
feel they have to have ‘a steady’ 
to be sure they will have a partner 
for the prom.” 

The second evil Sister Henrita 
points out is the exorbitant ex- 
pense of these elaborate proms. 
Costly corsages, new formals ($35 
and up), formal evening _ suits 
(rented at $10 and up), taxi ser- 
vice where there is no car, ex- 
pensive dinners, rental of a ball- 
room, expensive decorations, a big 
name band, etc.—all this can and 
does add up to a great deal of 
money. “There is something out of 
order in the very idea of spending 
* See About Going Stendy?, No- 


May 


as much money on a single even- 
ing’s entertainment as it costs to 
give a youth six months or a year 
of schooling,” The Liguorian com 
mented. 
Parents seem willing, though, to 
put out this money for this one 
night that’s so important to the 
teen-agers. They think that if the 
kids enjoy the dance it’s worth ‘it. 
But take a look at the dance. 
It’s supposed to start at nine 
o'clock. “Nine o'clock arrives, 
nine-thirty, maybe even ten, be- 
fore the crowd really does,” says 
Sister Henrita. “Then in another 
hour or so, the dancers discerned 
through the haze are becoming 
mysteriously fewer in number. 
(The haze created by low lights, 
of course, makes it impossible to 
see the expensive decorations.) 
The prom-goers have flitted else- 
where — some to catch a quarter 
of an hour at some other dance, 
maybe 50 miles distant; some to 
stroll in the cool, though darker, 
streets; some socially ill-adjusted 
to sit in parked cars; some to their 
homes for the next party of the 
evening. The $200 orchestra 
keeps playing for a few dozen 
couples. The ‘evening in Paris’ 
begins to look like a morning in 
No Where. Some of the stragglers 
straggle back; others have gone 
for good. Comes one o'clock, and 
the few remaining dancers leave.” 
And then comes the third and 
worst of the evils — the hours af- 


‘ter the dance. And they are the 
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longest. 

It has become a ‘tradition among 
teen-agers that the junior-senior 
prom-goers will stay out all night 
after the prom. It doesn’t matter 
much what they do all night; it’s 
just staying out all night that 
counts. And there is no doubt that, 
for many students, it is the post- 
prom activities that have become 
the most important. 

In recent years, parents, ond in 
some cases whole communities, 
have given in to the high schoolers 
and have left them stay up all 
night under the best conditions 
possible. First a party is arranged 
for the kids. Then some towns 
have opened a_ local swimming 
pool for them or have sponsored 
other physical activities. And the 
night ends with a big breakfast. 
The teen-agers are kept together 
all this time and well-chaperoned. 

These are the best conditions, 
but in most places the teen-agers 
are left on their own. This leads 
to many dangers, both physical 
and moral. 

Last June, Good Housekeeping 
published a feature on this aspect 
of proms — staying out all night. 
The feature pointed out very well 
the dangers inherent in this prac- 
tice. 

If there is a beach nearby, the 
kids might head for that after the 
dance. And “nearby” doesn’t 
necessarily mean just outside of 
town either. If there’s no beach, 
the kids will be sure to find some- 


place they want to go. 

_ Whether they admit it or not, 
the teen-agers are tired by now 
and not as alert as they could be. 
Driving fast to get to wherever 
they’re going as soon as they can, 
there is danger of accidents (and 
there are accidents and teen-agers 
killed and crippled following 
proms every year). Feeling grown- 
up now that they will graduate in 
a few days, they might have got- 
ten some liquor somewhere. Some- 
body always manages to bring a 
bottle. This, of course, only adds 
to the dangers. 

Being tired, and still thrilled 
over the evening, morals slip. 
Teen-agers who wouldn't think of 
doing anything wrong at some 
other time suddenly find that on 
this night when having fun is all- 
important that they “let them- 
selves go.” As the article in Good 
Housekeeping pointed out, trag- 
edy strikes the lives of many teen- 
agers each year from the carefree 
post-prom activities. 

“What about it, parents?” The 
Liguorian asks. “Do you have a 
son or a daughter whom you have 
protected from too early steady 
company-keeping, only to find 
that, when prom time is approach- 
ing, they bitterly resent your 
training because they don’t have 
‘a steady’ whom they can count on 
as a partner to the prom? 

“You may have complained 
about the tuition and the incident- 
al expenses of a Catholic high 
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school education; do you have no 
reasonable objections to the ex- 
traordinary outlay of money re- 
quired to give your teen-agers one 
night of thrills? Do you go to bed 
on prom night with a childish 
confidence that, when you see 
your sons and daughters the next 
morning, no evil will have over- 
taken them in the dark hours? 

“You have good reason to won- 
der about this thing, and to talk 
it over with other parents, and 
to make your voice heard in favor 
of eliminating, if not proms them- 
selves, at least the danger and 
evils that are associated with 
them.” 

But what can be done? For, as 
Sister Henrita’s article in Today 
explains, “Individual parents have 
little chance to assert their firm 
convictions when opposed by the 
weight of community pressure. 
Catholic high schools assert the 
need for ‘keeping up with the 
times,’ covering thereby a lurking 
fear of responsibility for driving 
young people to the less strait- 
laced public schools if they should 
prescribe restrictions. Fond par- 
ents, of course, want their sons 
and daughters to miss none of the 
opportunities that our richly varied 
age offers. 

“All three groups — school, par- 
ents, and young people — are 


caught up in a vicious cycle that 
leaves them helpless, much as they 
might desire to eliminate the 
abuses of the prom and restore 
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it to a harmless evening of fun 
for all.” 

Sister Henrita included young 
people as one of the groups above. 
Teen-agers are not afraid to face 
facts. And since they are more 
experienced in these matters than 
even the most careful observers, 
they may be able to make sug- 
gestions that will help eliminate 
the evils. 

As Sister Henrita points out, 
school, parents and young people 
are helpless when trying to do 
something about this problem by 
themselves. But what about them 
working together? If these three 
groups would sit down together 
and try to work out the problem, 
there could be a big improvement. 
If they don’t, the situation will 
continue to get worse year by 
year. 

Certainly the idea of a night of 
fun for high school juniors and 
seniors toward the end of the 
school year is good. There’s no 
need to eliminate the proms alto- 
gether. It’s the abuses that must 
be eliminated, not the proms, 

The first abuse mentioned was 
the competition for prom partners. 
Why wouldn’t a dance to which 
every junior and senior is invited 
be just as successful as one to 
which only couples may attend? 
This would not only eliminate the 
heartbreak of those who do not 
get dates for the dance, but 
would also, to some extent at 
least, do away with the necessity 
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for steady and _ too-early dating. 
If the kids want, they could still 
come to the dance in pairs, but let 
every student come, whether he 
has a date or not. 

Next, the dance itself: These 
proms are patterned on those en- 
joyed in colleges. But colleges are 
increasingly making their dances 
less formal, and less expensive, 
affairs. A semi-formal dance is not 
only less expensive, but also more 
fun. There are many ways to cut 
unnecessary expenses without cut- 
ting the teen-agers’ fun. 

So many couples leave the 
dance early simply because they 
are looking for a more exciting 
time than just a formal dance. 
Why not make the dance itself less 
formal? Let there be dances that 
all can take part in, including 
those who have not come with a 
date. Let the prom become a party 
instead of just a formal dance and 
the kids will have a better time. 

Finally, there is the problem of 
the after-dance activities. Since 
this is considered such an import- 


ant part of the night’s fun, why 


not extend the party for another 
hour? Stop the dance at the usual 
time, but let the kids enjoy them- 
selves in the dancehall for another 
hour. Since the purpose of the 
dance in the first place is to let 
the kids have a good time with 
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their classmates before they gradu- 
ate, this would be much more sen- 
sible than having them take off 


‘in small groups to have their fun 


privately. And it hardly needs say- 
ing that it would also be much 
safer, both physically and morally. 

After the party does finally 
break up, why not have the class 
sponsor a breakfast at a nearby 
restaurant? Again let the kids en- 
joy themselves after the breakfast 
for awhile. But then send them 
home. And parents should make 
sure that they come home. 

The activities would be over 
by three o'clock. This is certainly 
late enough. The teen-agers have 
had a lot of fun and if they’d be 
honest with themselves they'd ad- 
mit they are tired and ready for 
bed. 
The teen-agers would greatly 
enjoy this night. It would be a 
night they could look forward to 
and plan just as much as they 
look forward to and plan the pres- 
ent-day proms. Yet it also would 
be a safe and sensible evening. 

High school proms—good or 
bad? The proms are good, but the 
abuses are bad. With parents, 
schools and young people cooper- 
ating, the abuses can be removed. 
They must be, because the proms 
of the last few years have gotten 
too much out of hand. 


“No matter how beaten down 
or discouraged I get, the 
kids can bring me back up” 


Four Sons— 


and a Daughter 


Condensed from 
The Josephinum Review 


John J. Ryan 


HAVE just been cogitating on 
I the advantages versus the dis- 
advantages of having children. 
Fortunately the advantages won— 
I have four—and I guess one of the 
factors that tip the balance is the 
fact that no matter how worried, 
beaten down, or discouraged I get, 
the kids can always bring me back 
up again, sometimes with an un- 
expected display of affection, 
usually with a laugh. 

I happen to be 34; and while 
no teen-ager, I do not feel decrepit 
either. Or at least I didn’t, until 
one evening I casually mentioned 
to the boys that I was in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the afternoon Roose- 
velt died. 

“Teddy?” my oldest asked, wide- 
eyed. 

Or the time the middle lad was 
four. We had a cat. One night we 


he was up to. 


were having spaghetti and meat 
balls when he slipped under the 
table and stayed there quite a 
while. My wife peeked to see what 


“Kevin,” she said, horrified. 

“You're throwing meatballs at the 
cat!” 
' He crawled out from under the 
table, looked up innocently, and 
said: “I love to throw meatballs 
at cats.” 

I got more than a laugh out of 
that one. It struck me so funny I 
used it as a title for a short story. 
Eventually the story sold, for 
$300; and when the check arrived, 
the business manager had written 
the name of the piece “I Love to 
Throw Meatballs at Cats” across 
the back of the check. 

This is not an unusual practice: 
it provides the editor with a record 
later of how much he paid for a 
particular story. I thought nothing 
of it, signed my name under the 
title, went to the bank, pushed the 
check under the wicker, and wait- 
ed. It seemed to me it took longer 
than usual. A group of girl clerks 
were clustered around giggling and 
pointing at me. Too late I realized 
they thought I had written that 
line above the endorsement. It was 
one of those things impossible to 
explain and to this day the clerks 
at that bank think I am a hopeless 
screwball. 

Another night I came home 
from work and the little guy 
Steven whispered, “Hello, Daddy.” 
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Getting right in the conspiratorial 

mood of things, I whispered back. 

All through supper he and I 

whispered at each other until my 

wife finally set me straight. He had 
itis. 

This same lad fractures the Eng- 
lish language. He used to sing of 
Lady Crockett, suggests we get the 
instant coffee which has “millions 
of tiny flavor bugs in it,” and gen- 
erally massacres words. One night 
I crankily complained to my wife 
at the supper table that he should 
be talking better for a lad over 
three years old. At that moment 
he said, with perfect diction, 
“Daddy, I can spell antidisestab- 
lishmentarianism.” The other two 
had coached him secretly for a 
week on this one phrase. 

Getting washed is, of course, a 
chore for the boys. In fact, it is 
mystifying how they can get into 
a tub of hot water, loaded with 
Tide, bubble bath, and assorted 
soaps, spend a half hour in there, 
and come out filthy. Kev, the mid- 
dle one, absolutely loathes water. 
One night recently my wife told 
him to go in and wash his face and 
hands. He did. Before he came 
out, she called in, “Don’t forget 
your neck.” 

He stomped out of the bath- 
room. He looked betrayed. 

“Neck,” he said. “First it was 
hands, then face, now necks. 
Pretty soon it will be elbows and 


everything.” 
Tho 10 at my prodding 
was telling me one day what he 


intended to do when he is 21. He 
and three other boys are going to 
move to Florida, he said, rent a 
house, become fishermen for a 
living. I asked if he would mind 
if I came down to visit him for 
two weeks in the summer time. He 
considered this. 

“No,” he decided finally. “You'd 
probably make me come in every 
night after supper.” 

The older, Jim, and the middle 
lad, Kev, are quite dissimilar in 
temperament. Jim, for example, 
can never save money. Kev saves 
carefully. One night after chiding 
Jim for his carefree spending hab- 
its, Kev jumped into the conversa- 
tion with a story about a saving 
friend of his, who has amassed, in 
a short time, enough to buy a 
bond. Jim was unimpressed. 

“Take Tommy,” Jim said. “He 
started saving when he was seven. 
He never bought candy, ice cream, 
never went to the movies or noth- 
ing. He’s been saving since he was 
seven and today he is 11, and do 
you know how much he has?” 

Our guesses ran from $100 to 
$1,000. 

“No,” said Jim triumphantly. 
“He has $1.27. So what's the point 
of saving?” 

Our last baby was a girl. The 
three boys had sort of counted on 
another boy, and I was curious to 
learn their reaction. The older boy, 
who had overheard me getting the 
news from the hospital, came up 
to me, patted my arm, and said, 
“You don’t have to tell me. I heard 
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the bad news.” 

But the middle lad had the most 
diplomatic answer. When he first 
saw the new little girl, he said: 
“Well, she sure looks more like a 
boy than any girl I’ve ever seen.” 

The little fellow suggested may- 
be they were “tricking us” and 
that it really was a boy. To which 
the oldest, a real man of the 
world, replied, “Don’t be silly. You 
can tell it’s a girl. Look at the 
blanket. It’s pink.” 

They all agreed he was a pretty 


home with other les’ things. 
Then he would ha he had oo 
One day a softball was missing 
from a garage immediately after a 
visit from this boy. They figured 
he had taken it, but they knew 
that if they confronted him with 
the fact he would deny it. 

Finally they came up with a 
way to retrieve it. 

In a group they went over to his 
house and called him. 

“Hey,” they hollered. “How 
about a game of softball?” 


smart fellow. He was delighted. 
And smart they are. They were “You bring the ball,” they sug- 
bothered by a boy in the neigh- gested. 
borhood who was somewhat sticky And he did. 
fingered and occasionally went And it was. 
| ) 
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“Anybody care for another 2% of my salary?” 


Without Champagne and Caviar 


Excerpts from the book “Spots and Wrinkles” 
Mary Lanigan Healy 


When you and your husband 
have nine children, you obviously 
have material for a book. Mary 
Lanigan Healy and her husband 
have nine children and she has 
written a book. Here are some of 
the “spots and wrinkles” that have 
been a part of over 16 years of 
their married life—years “without 
champagne and caviar” but years 
which have given the Healys a 
good life together. 


0 UR BILL WAS watering the 


lawn one of those lovely 
June afternoons, when someone 
looked out the window and ex- 
claimed: “Hey! What’s Bill doing? 
It looks as if he’s squirting water 
all over a strange car, And now 
he’s wiping it off!” Naturally, 
Tim, Sr., went to investigate. 

A young man, standing on the 
curb, commenced to explain in a 
slightly flustered way, “We asked 
him to turn the hose on the car. 
You see, there were some signs 
painted on and we've been driving 


around looking for a chance to get 
them washed off.” The “we” had 
reference to himself and a pretty 
young woman, wearing an orchid 
suit and holding a flowery froth of 
a hat. 


Now Tim, Sr., is by no means 
a man to be put off with a vague 
explanation. Especially when it is 
June. And he scents romance. 
Hopefully he prompted, “It seems 
to me that there would be only 
one type of sign you wouldnt 
drive right into a gas station and 
have rubbed off.” 

The young man grinned and 
the girl smiled. “We were mar- 
ried today,” she said. 

With that Tim sent Bill running 
for all his brothers and sisters so 
that everyone would have a 
chance to felicitate the young pair, 
and soon it was as though we 
were having a party on the side- 
walk. They told us that Father 
Sullivan over at Visitation had per- 
formed the ceremony. We. said 
congratulations and good wishes 
again and again and they promised 


“Spots and Wrinkles,” by Mary Lanigan Healy, 159 pp., copyright 1957 
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to visit us sometime. ° 

And that .was all there was to 
it, but somehow there was an 
aura about us all as the lately 
dripping car drove away. It was as 
though we had quaffed cham- 
pagne and eaten caviar and then 
tossed rose petals in their wake. 

The aura was still there as we 
served beans and hamburgers on 
buns out under the big tree at the 
side of the house. And there 
weren’t any speeches or toasts or 
muted music. 

Only this. Tim, Sr., did remark 
in a most off-hand manner as he 
poured catsup lavishly, “I don’t 
know how you feel about it. But 
we've been married more than 16 
years and I wouldn’t mind living 
them all over again.” 

I think I knew what he meant. 
The 16 years hadn’t been made 
up of champagne and caviar. 
There hadn’t even been beer and 

etzels most of the time. But it 

d been and, please God, will 
continue to be a good life together. 

Somehow, because of the happy 
encounter we had had with the 
young couple who had just been 
married that day, the young cou- 
ple we had been came back and 
sat under the tree with us and 
shared the common fare we serve 
our nine children. 

And they were not disappointed 
in the dreams they had shared 


those many years ago. 


MATTHEW AND MARTIN are in 
the first grade and are bringing 
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their reading home to be “heard.” 
As I settle into the familiar rou- 
tine of Dick and Jane’s activities, 
it occurs to me that;:in a manner 
of speaking, I am a very thorough- 
ly educated person, 

“Come and look Jane. 

Look! Look! Look! 

Look and see funny baby. . 

See funny baby run. 

Run, baby, run. 

See funny baby run up. 

See funny baby run down. 

Baby, run up and down.” 

I have run up and down that 
passage so often with the twins’ 
older brothers and sisters that I 
am one step ahead of baby all the 
way and more than a glance ahead 
of Jane. 

And no matter how often one of 
my young readers pauses for a 
word, I know just how to give the 
necessary prod so, unlike baby, he 
will not run down. 

In fact, I am very versatile. In 
a single evening I can swing wild- 
ly above the solar system, skirt 
the route of the Spanish explorers, 
and move slowly into the land of 
the lotos eaters, only to discover 
that the ships have proceeded a 
few thousand miles from the Tro- 
jan shore and that a large storm 
is beginning to rage. 

At this point I move very cau- 
tiously. I have reached the high 
school level, and I look up and 
down before I even dare to cross 
a t. The t is as likely to be silent 
as not. 

I have become cautious in more 
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ways than one. There was a time 
when I used to struggle beside 
eldest with eighth-grade problems 
and: in an effort to hang on to the 
tatters of parental prestige I would 
say, “I was never much good in 
arithmetic, but I really got along 
fine in geometry.” 

Geometry seemed remote and 
far away. But before I knew it, 
the same eldest and I were staring 
at a couple of triangles, wonder- 
ing in unison just how one would 
go about proving that they are 
congruent. 

I will not make the same mis- 
take again. Instead, I will try to 
look knowing when my aforemen- 
tioned eldest comes up with the 
right theorem, and I will not boast 
or brag about any academic prow- 
ess which kindly time has led me 
to believe I might have possessed 
in the past. Instead, I will try 


to leam from the very bottom up 
as I follow Jane and baby. 

Perhaps as I repeat grade after 
grade, as I am bound to do in the 


‘A possible solution, Mrs. Healy? 
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course of the progress of the nine 


‘children through school, I will be 


in a position to accept geometry 


with the same assurance I do the 


primer, by the time Matt and 
Mart are ready to take it on. 
When they flip open their books 
and say, “Hey, Mom, can you 
start us out on this? Geometry is 
awful!” I shall be calmly seated 
beside my sons and say: “I'll be 
happy to help you. I can truth- 
fully say by now, I know all the 


angles.” 


ONE OF OUR boys is learning to 
play the trumpet. He is learning 
the hard way. I mean it is hard 
on us. 

That was not a very nice thing 
to say. But sometimes people are 
driven. You know what I mean. 

The boy is, unfortunately, very 
faithful to his practice. He is the 
first child in the family who has 
taken music lessons and who has 
not had to be prompted to prac- 
tice. Harmless practice, like piano 
Or flute, even. 

He comes home and takes out 
his instrument and touches it lov- 
ingly. He walks about until he has 
attracted the attention of his 
younger brothers and sisters who 
trail behind, begging: “Let me 
blow! Let me blow!” 

I stiffle a desire to say: “Blow 
while you can, kids!” I don’t say 
it. A parent has to give example. 

“Where shall I practice?” he 
asks. “You will want a nice quiet 
place on the other side of the 
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house,” I tell him.. “And close the 
door, dear.. Close it tight.” 

He retreats obediently into the 
small cloistered room I have sug- 
gested, and his admirers retreat 
with him. He closes the door with 
them all inside. But he does not 
close it on the sound of the trum- 


t. 

Audaciously the sound blares 
forth. Out the keyhole, I suppose. 
Under the door. Through the 
window. 

This goes on for a while, and I 
decide to save the ear drums of 
the smaller children. I open the 
door and say: “Children, come 
on out. This is enough for you.” I 
restrain myself from saying: “This 
is enough. Period.” 

I read in a book that parents 
should encourage their children in 
self-expression. I have a certain 
respect for what I read in books. 

The musician looks at me with 
a grin on his red and seemingly 
bloated face. “I was playing Long 
Long Ago,” he says. 

“I wish you were,” I mutter. 

He misunderstands: “What did 
it sound like to you?” 

This time I do not give an hon- 
est answer. I do not say “Musical 
mayhem.” 

“This is how I do it,” he says. 
With that he lifts his instrument 
and plays the same piece feeling- 
ly. Feeling for each note — not 
quite finding it. 

I leave quietly and close the 
door behind me. I am thinking 
about that book I read about chil- 
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dren expressing themselves. I shall 
encourage the next one who seeks 
self-expression to take up art. In 
pastels. 

After this, I do not think that I 
could even stand loud colors 


around the house. 


WE DO NOT 
RUN a zoo, but 
we do have a 
house full of 
white ele- 
phants. That 
condition is 
\, caused by the 

fact that we 
find a great deal of pleasure in at- 
tending various functions here- 
abouts which go under such titles 
as carnivals, fiestas, and bazaars, 
but which have several things in 
common. These things are known 
as white elephants. 

A white elephant defies defini- 
tion. If you are ever solicited for 
one by any of your children for a 
school affair, or by a member of 
your Mothers’ Club, you will be 
asked to donate “something you do 
not want.” That description is 
misleading, however. 

I have found that there is noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing, which our 
household does not want. 

Last Sunday we went to the 
annual fiesta at the high school. 
There were many things to see 
there and charming people to 
meet. There were fine, worth- 
while booths where cakes, cookies, 
aprons, bacon, and hams could be 
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had for the price of a fling. But 
do ‘you think any such sensible 
wares took our collective eye? No, 
indeed. That eye turned unwaver- 
ingly and longingly toward the in- 
evitable white-elephant display. 

There were set forth all those 
objects other people didn’t want. 
And buying was brisk as long as 
money held out. There is nothing 
you can do about such a situation. 
You dare not caution a child: “You 
don’t want that.” The donor may 
be right at your elbow. 

You can’t even say: “You have 
one of those already.” A person 
who can use one white elephant 
can as easily and happily use a 
dozen! 

When we came home we found 
that there were five small statues 
of General Douglas MacArthur in 
the loot. A fine figure of a man, 
the general, I grant you. Wonder- 
ful American, too. But five small 
generals marching across one’s 
mantel, complete with dark glasses 
on their eyes and stars on their 
collars, are just too many for ev- 
eryday review. 

Along with the general came an 
assortment of—shall we say—im- 
pedimenta, which defies being 
catalogued. I can well understand 
the motives of those who gave 
them away. 

But how we love these affairs: 
fiestas and such. The dinners taste 
better than any cooked at home. 
And it’s all for such a good causel 

There are more good causes 
coming up. Shall we see you Sun- 
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day at the Mount Carmel Fall 
Festival? If there is a white-ele- 
phant booth, we'll meet you there. 

And if there are five five-star 
generals for sale, be careful what 
you say. The donors may be 
standing right there, buying them 
back again. 


WE HAVE BEEN raising chickens 
now for over a year, and we were 
more than pleased with results 
until the man who lives across the 
street came over one Sunday and 
placed a doubt in our minds. “Do 
you think chickens are worth all 
the bother after all?” he asked. 
We should have realized at once 
that he was bothered because he 
was out of feed at the moment 
and had come to borrow some of 
ours. Instead, we went in for 
some self-questioning. 

There was the matter of our 
household budget, still raw from 
the ravages of the moulting sea- 
son. That was enough to leave 
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us ripe for, such subversive sugges- 
tion. With feed at over three dol- 
lars a sack and eggs at over 70 
cents a. dozen, it seemed that the 
least a Joyal flock of hens could 


. have done would have been to lay 


as usual. But no! The fact that 
the whole world had abandoned a 
normal way of life left them unim- 
pressed, and they went right ahead 
accepting mash (at over three dol- 
lars a sack) and giving not with 
eggs (at over 70 cents a dozen) 
just because it was a chicken cus- 
tom. 

_ But such thoughts are treason! 
For the past few weeks our nests 
yielded an average of 15 eggs a 
day. Surely that was reward for 
our patience and understanding of 
moulting hens. Fifteen eggs are 
enough for us. 

The man from across the street 
probably has secured a sack of 
mash himself by now, and has 
ceased to speak of bother. So 
why should we allow his question 
to arouse doubts where they 
should not exist? Not only have 
we had an abundance of eggs for 
our table (except for that moulting 
layoff, of course), but we have 
also feasted time and time again 
on young rooster. But more than 
that. There are other things be- 
sides omelets and drum sticks to 
be considered. 

Let’s forget the man across the 
street and look three doors down 
instead.. There, indeed, we find 
a point in illustration. While or- 
dinary folk timidly went in for 
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chickens, these brave souls invest- 
ed in the most fragile of all back- 
yard birds, baby turkeys. Never 
losing faith in their dream of tur- 
key roasted a golden brown, they 
struggled on through every diffi- 
culty. Especially was there one 
harrowing time when Roberta, the 
daughter of the house, was called 
upon to hasten to the aid of her 
father who was determiningly stuf- 
fing nourishment down ailing and 
unwilling turkey necks. The necks 
were saved—to be lost on the dates 
planned. There was great pride 
and joy at the holiday table of 
the people who live three doors 
down, who could say: “Our tur- 
keys.” 

We remember our own tri- 
umphs, too. There was the morn- 
ing when Tim, Sr., went out to 
the garage to start the car, and 
we tiptoed cautiously toward the 
corner where the low duplex ar- 
rangements of nests was set. That 
was the day our first setting of 
the season was due to hatch. 

Crouching silently, we peered 
within to see what could be seen. 
And there it was, right on sched- 
uled time, a broken vein-lined 
shell in the nest. And suddenly 
from beneath the hen, a_ bold, 
black little chicken darted out, 
and as swiftly went back in be- 
neath the warm shelter of fluffed- 
out feathers. The feathers on the 
back of the red hen’s neck came 
up in a gesture of apprehension 
and she began to cluck neqvously. 
Quickly we backed away, } inning 
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at one another in exaltation. 

All day long there was an air 
of wondrous achievement in the 
house. Quite an ordinary thing, 
the hatching of chickens out of 
eggs? Commonplace? To be ex- 
pected? Just nature’s way? Oh, 
yes! We know all that, but in the 
ordinary, reoccurring manner of 
the process lies its everlasting won- 
der. In it is the core of the eter- 
nal mystery and undying thrill of 
new life. 

By the time all the shells have 
been opened and the new feather- 
ed family has been settled in its 
section of the yard, Hen Number 2 
will be due off her side of the 
duplex. What a character she is, 
second hen! 

at she is a flighty thing we 
did not discover aa after she 
had been assigned 15 good eggs 
and a nest. She perched there a 
day or so, and then what did she 
do? Without any thought of the 
responsibility she had taken on 
she jumped out of her nest, and 
ran excitedly up and down the 
fence where her former associates 
were taking dust baths in the sun. 

We couldn’t imagine what sort 
of notions were in her silly head, 
for it was quite plain where her 
eggs and duty lay. Surely, even a 
hen should know that she must 
relinquish certain phases of for- 
mer ways of life, once the role of 
parenthood has been assumed. 

Perhaps it was pretty autocrat- 
ic on our part, but we scooped 
her up and placed her very firmly 
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on .her fast-cooling eggs: And we 
shoved a box ed the once- 
open door, thereby showing her 
that she must stay there, or else. 
Since that incident, her recreation 
and exercise have been closely 
supervised. 

We felt certain that when her 
hour would come a week or so 
later, and the chicks begin to 
beneath her wings, 
a happy hen. Far happier, we be- 
lieved, than if she were allowed 
to go her Sanger-ish sort of way, 
refusing to give life a chance to 
live, looking through fences which 
no longer enclose the things to 
which she has a right. 

Now, when she gathers her 
brood each night underneath the 
warm feathers given her for that 
very purpose; when she sees them 
ret to run about and scratch; 
when she watches them run 
eagerly at her call; and feels them 
clamber over her back, she is as 
contented and as proud as a hen 
can be. 


THE AMBER SPOTLIGHT pla 
across the stage of the little parish 
hall and the lights went down. 
Music called expectantly and 
comehitherlike and out came the 
dancer: slender, blonde and lovely, 
moving lightly and gracefully 
through her routine. . 

And what a routine! It was the 
sort of performance which looks 
deceptively easy, but which: must 
have years of training along with 
a goodly measure of. talent to 
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achieve it at all. 

Programs rustled through the 
audience as eyes sought to iden- 
tify the dancer in print. As though 
she were some stranger up there 
on the worn and familiar stage. 
We all leaned forward, watching 
in a breathless and prideful sort 
of way. Some of us moved our 
shoulders ever so slightly in time 
to the music. It was a feminine 
gesture declaring that we could 
dance like that, too, if we so 
chose. Some of us found ourselves 
relaxing in a marvelous manner 
where cares and grouches and 
peeves just eased out of existence. 
Children up front stirred a bit, 
but it didn’t matter. There was a 
spell over us all. 

She was indeed one of us. List- 
ed as “Gertrude Fisher” on the 
program, we knew her as Mrs. 
Merritt Maloney, bona-fide mem- 
ber of the Mother’s Club. She was 
Mrs. Maloney, whose day by day 
life was no more glamorous than 
any one else’s, whose youngsters 
wore out or soiled as many clothes 
and needed as much attention in 
every other way and whose house 
surely had to be swept and dusted 
like any other. 

But there she was, dancing 
about as though she didn’t have a 
care in the world, as though life 
rolled ahead all the amber shade 
of promise. She swayed first one 
way and then the other and she 
bent backward until her head 
touched the floor and then she 
swirled in a soft blaze of draper- 


ies in cartwheels across the stage 
and at last ended in a crescendo 
of chords and applause in a bow 
with the legs one straight line. 

It was last October when her 
latest baby was born—her 11th. 
She was very ill at that time and 
her family and all the rest of us 
who admire and love her prayed 
earnestly to bring her back to 
good health. We obviously suc- 
ceeded. You should have seen her 
on the parish stage! 

There are probably a number of 
women who can dance as well as 
Gertrude Maloney and who are 
better known professionally. After 
all, it is rather difficult to keep in 
the public eye when one must in- 
terrupt a career to have 11 babies. 
But her wonderful dancing is only 
a part of what she has given us. 
There are few in Hollywood or 
New York or London-to-look-at- 
the-Queen who would merit top 
billing over Gertrude Maloney as 
a woman. There are few whose 
spirit could keep time to the music 
she has heard throughout the 
years. 

No wonder we sat up so straight 
and watched her dance. No won- 
der shoulders swayed a bit and 
souls went definitely limber. If 
Mrs. Maloney has the spirit and 
the spunk to dance and look bea- 
tiful, there is no excuse for any- 
one else not to do his or her small 
job well. We all clapped and said 
delightedly: “Isn’t she wonderful?” 

What we also meant was: “B 


golly, we can be wonderful, too!” 


Ever since a meeting with Father Patrick 
Peyton, the Ricardo Montalban family 
has said the Family Rosary daily 


One Family 
and 
the Rosary 


Condensed from 
Franciscan Message 


Fs CHILDREN kneel with their parents to 


Duane Valentry 


say the rosary. The scene is in the living 

room of a comfortable ranch-style house. 
No matter what they are doing, this is the time 
of day reserved for this family prayer, and the 
children have come to look forward to it. 

The scene has been repeating itself for some 
time now. These young parents would not miss 
saying the rosary .a single day nor allow their 
children to do so. It is a habit now, a habit of 
love and devotion. 

When a family prays it is a happy family. 
Actor Ricardo Montalban believes this, and he 
and his wife Georgianna count the saying of the 
daily prayer of first importance to their married 
happiness; they are one couple in a town of un- 


stable emotions which believes in placing first 


Franciscan Message (February, ’67), Franciscan 
Pulaski, Wis. 41 
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things first. It was a decision made 
several years ago, on a night beead 
remember well. 

Father Patrick Peyton was a 
guest for dinner at the home of 
Loretta Young, who is Mrs. Mon- 
talban’s sister. After dining, the 
priest held the young people spell- 
bound with his stories of Ireland, 
his childhood and his memories. 
His mother and father, the priest 
told them, would rather have 
missed a meal than saying the ros- 


ary. 

Ricardo Montalban turned to 
his wife. “I think that’s a wonder- 
ful idea for us,” he said. “Why 
don’t we and the children do the 
same? It would soon become a 
habit.”. 

The good Father smiled. So did 
Georgianna, her eyes holding to 
her husband’s. Both knew at that 
moment that something had come 
into their lives that would become 
part of them. 

Several years later the young 
actor met the priest when he per- 
formed as guest star for Family 
Theater. Father Peyton had not 
forgotten, and he asked Ricardo 
if he too remembered the resolu- 
tion he and his wife had made. 

“Padre, we haven't missed a 
single day,” said the young man. 


“We have decided to keep it up 
the rest of our lives.” — 

Chance does not make a happy 
marriage such as the Montalbans’, 
Already’ parents of four children, 
they are used to big families. 
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There are 15 children present 
when Georgianna’s three sisters 
and brother have a reunion — and 
the Montalbans like a “houseful.” 
Children to them are more than 
little grownups — sometimes lov- 
able, sometimes a nuisance. 

“Symbols of our happiness,” Ri- 
cardo calls them. “The fulfillment 
of our love, for in them we see 
each other.” 

There are those in the film col- 
ony who call the handsome young 
actor “old-fashioned.” He doesn’t 
drink or frequent nightclubs, he 
doesn’t make the headlines. And 
Ricardo is content to remain “old 
fashioned,” a man whose loved 
wife and family come first with 
him. 

Not that the Montalbans do not 
have to work sometimes, to make 
even their marriage a fulfilling and 
happy one. 

“In these wonderfully happy 
years, we have certainly had our 
share of differences,” frankly ad- 
mits Georgianna. “But if your 
marriage is of the lifetime variety, 
as ours is, you just get to work 
and clear them up.” 

“Clearing them up” requires un- 
derstanding, tenderness. These 
two have rules they adhere to, 
rules which always work for them. 
“Talk things out,” they advise oth- 
er couples, rather than hoard up 
grievances. “Never sulk, or allow 
the other to do so. Don’t let the 
sun go down on a quarrel.” 

But both noticed a difference 
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with the arrival of the babies. “We 
learned like our parents before us, 
that troubles diminish as the tribe 
increases. We didn’t have time to 
be moody or sensitive or too dis- 
turbed over trivia,” says Ricardo. 

The Montalbans’ is one of the 
most unusual and one of the most 
romantic of unions. 

As a very young actor who had 
made some progress in his native 
country of Mexico after leaving 
work in his father’s department 
store, Ricardo journeyed to New 
York for his big break. It didn’t 
come. Broadway, unfriendly and 
cold, turned the boy again to roles 
in Mexican pictures, and he be- 
came a national idol in his coun- 
try. 

Wherever he went, in those up- 
and-down days, a_ small, faded 
picture traveled along in his wal- 
let — the picture of a girl, a lovely 
one. Long before, Ricardo had 
clipped it from a magazine, but 
he did not know her name. 

On the set of one of his pictures 
director Norman Foster invited the 
young man home to dinner. At 
dinner, Mrs. Foster said she would 
love to have him meet one of her 
sisters. Ricardo, accustomed to the 
match-making attempts of his 
friends, whipped the faded picture 
from his wallet. 

“Look,” he said, “does your sis- 
ter look like that? If she doesn’t I 
cannot marry her! This is the one 
I've decided on — a long tim 


Mrs. Foster stared . .. at the 


picture of the sister she’d been - 


discussing! Two weeks later Ri- 
cardo and Georgianna met and it 


wasn't long before they were mar- . 


ried. 


“We wouldn’t advise this light- . 
young | 
couples,” says Georgianna. “But | 


ning speed for other 


fortunately, our union couldn't 
have turned out any happier if 
we'd been childhood sweethearts.” 
When all the family gathers as 
a clan it is hard to find a house 
big enough for all — so the sisters 
take turns. One Thanksgiving not 
long ago, dinner was to be at the 
Montalbans! Why not prepare the 
turkey as they do in Mexico, sug- 
gested Ricardo, with a little dif- 
ferent flourish — Mole de Pavo? 
“You have never tasted turkey 
until you eat Mole,” he explained. 
“A nun in a little town near Puebla 
invented it many years ago. The 


Sisters were expecting a visit from - 


the Archbishop. They had killed 
a turkey but discovered they lack- 
ed what they needed for dressing. 
There was nothing to color the 


sauce to the right depth of brown. | 


So the nuns used ground chile and 


ajonjoli (sesame seed), ground al-- 


monds and peanuts, allspice and 
anise, garlic and onion and fried 
tortillo; for color, they used bitter 
chocolate paste.” 

“Chocolate!” cried Georgianna 


But it soon became a favorite with . 
her, too, inasmuch as_the choco-. - 


late is not tasted but melts into the 
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red Mole in subtle fashion, losing 
its identity as chocolate but bring- 
ing out the flavor of the other in- 
gredients. 

When not at the studio, Ricardo 
Montalban is happy to be at home. 
Usually he can count on Georgi- 
anna to have a long list of chores 
that need the instant attention of 
the man of the house. Frequently 
the two entertain close friends at 
a barbecue. Their children are 
usually with them, for they believe 
in the “togetherness” of a family. 

“I am the luckiest man in the 
world,” Ricardo says. “I wanted to 
be an actor, and I got a chance 
to act. I wanted to be in Holly- 
wood, because it is my wife’s 


home, and out of a clear sky came 
a contract. The luckiest guy in the 
world, that’s me.” 

But it isn’t luck, Georgianna re- 
mind him, at all. 

“It’s faith in prayer. Ricardo and 
I believe that a marriage which in- 
cludes that is the only kind with 
a bona fide guarantee for living 
‘happily ever after.’ A real mar- 
riage is not built on physical at- 
traction, on the social graces, or on 
a mutual regard for jazz, modern 
art or movies. There must be a 
stronger bond. Ours, Ricardo’s and 
mine, is our religion.” 

And prayer will continue to 
hold a daily part in the life of this 
happy family. 
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Why Johnny Can’t Spell, Etc. 


Signs erected by the city’s traffic bureau near a high school in 


Columbus, Ohio, proclaimed: 


YEILD TO PEDESTRIANS 


A sign over a table loaded with dictionaries in a Norfolk, Va., 


department store said: 


“Just Right for Home, School or Office. Buy a Dictionery!” 


Some 46,000 printed elementary public school report cards 
turned up in the District of Columbia, defining “U” (unsatisfactory) 


as “Improvements is needed.” 


* 


A sandwich shop near a Philadelphia junior high school has a 


sign in its window: 
“Teenage spoke here.” 


—T. James Mack 


Chat Strange Malady 


By Dr. O. A. Battista 


Known as Allergy 


People can be allergic to just about anything 
and finding out what can sometimes be difficult 


O: ALL MAN’S diseases, none 
produces a greater collec- 
tion of aches, wheezes, rashes and 
exquisite disturbances than the 
strange malady known as allergy. 
Allergy travels under many dis- 
guises. Doctors have discovered 
cases ranging from allergies that 
affect the heart to an allergy that 
causes queer behavior. 

It is estimated that 20 million 
people in the United States are 
allergic to one or more substances. 
The majority aren’t even aware 
that their discomfort arises from 
an allergy, because allergy symp- 
toms show up under so many dif- 
ferent forms. 

“Allergy” means a_ reaction 
against something, a mysterious 
cause. It is this mystery that has 
grasped people’s imagination. 

One person writhes with a 
severe headache every time he 
eats shrimp. Another has paro- 
xysms of nausea from a sprig of 
celery. Strawberries bring hives to 
Jimmy; silk gives Mother a rash; 
insect sprays put Dad to bed. 


Millions this summer will itch, 
sneeze, sniffle and smart during 
the hay fever season. 

If you're puzzled at what makes 
you sneeze or why you suddenly 
develop an itchy bump or rash, 
you may well suspect one or more 
allergies. However, your trouble 
may also be rooted in your mind, 
according to Dr. Harry Swartz, 
one of the nation’s foremost 
allergists and a member of the 
staff of New York’s Roosevelt Hos- 
pital. 

“Mental factors can definitely 
aggravate most allergies,” says Dr. 
Swartz. “Their symptoms may well 
be rooted in the mind whether 
they suggest hay fever, hives, 
asthma, migraine, intestinal disor- 
der or any other of the many forms 
this fantastic malady can take. It 
may not trace back to chocolate or 
insect scales, to face powder or 
tomatoes or to any material agent 
at all.” 

Dr. R. G. Arthurs, in the On- 
tario Medical Review, tells of one 
of his patients who reacted with a 
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stuffy, then running nose. when- 


ever in the presence of any 


authority or person whom he re- 
garded as superior. It was conclud- 
ed that the mood involved here 
was anger, but, in this case, a re- 
pressed anger which the patient 
did not feel as such at the time 
but which revealed itself in 
symptoms in the nose. 

Almost every type of emotional 
stress may bring about some al- 
lergic reaction. Such stresses as 
marital discord, loss of job, death 
of a loved one, witnessing a bad 
accident, even the excitement of 
getting or expecting something 
highly pleasurable may bring on 
attacks. Anger and rage are 
probably the worst offenders and 
centuries ago Hippocrates is said 
to have advised the asthmatic to 
“guard against anger.” 

This new role of emotional 
stresses causing allergic symptoms 
does not wipe out the fact that 
other factors such as heredity and 
exposure to dusts, pollens, foods, 
etc., play a part in allergies. Still 
other influences also come into the 

icture — barometric pressure, in- 
ection, temperature, season of the 
year, any of which may, at any 
time, appear to act as the main 
cause. 

At the Pasteur Institute in Paris, 
the story is told about an Oriental 
Prince who visited this famous 
medical center. Warned in ad- 
vance that the Prince was allergic 
to rabbits, the tour was carefully 
planned to avoid all rooms in 
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which the animals were kept. °° 

Someone, however, doubted that 
exposure to rabbits could possibly 
be harmful to the Prince. So, one 
of the animals was hidden in a 
room through which the tour was 
to go. Upon entering that room, 
the Prince had a violent allergic 
attack! 

Then there’s the case of the 
housewife who had asthma and 
hay fever every summer. Strangely 
enough, her doctor found that pol- 
lens—which usually bring on these 
disorders—did not cause her trou- 
ble. Tests showed that she was 
sensitive to feathers, particularly 


those of the sparrow. 
In tracking down clues, it was 
discovered that outside the 


patient’s bedroom was a vine in 
which many sparrows nested. 
When the vine was cut down and 
the sparrows departed—so did the 
patient’s asthma 

An associate of mine once ran 
into serious trouble each time he 
prepared for an important confer- 
ence. Each time he had such a con- 
ference, he would feel faint and 
have to lie down. It turned out 
that on those days he had a cheese 
sandwich and a malted milk sent 
into the office, whereas on normal 
days he ate a lunch free of milk 
products and drank black coffee. 
The cheese was knocking him out. 

Dr. Roland W. Wright told me 
recently about a patient of his who 
was terribly sensitive to mouse‘: 
dandruff. She had lived for years in . 
an old country house and was so: 
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sensitive to mouse dandruff that 
she began to sneeze and her skin 
would itch the moment she enter- 
ed a room where mice had been. 
She. would serve, as her friends 
jestingly remarked, as a wonderful 
mouse detector. 

Many other unusual cases of 
allergy are on record. For example, 
one woman was so sensitive to eggs 
that she couldn’t even wash dishes 
which contained egg remnants. 
One man got palpitations when- 
ever he ate lamb; a 30-year-old 
schoolteacher reacted the same 
way to chocolate and shellfish. 

After exhausting every obvious 
solution to a patient’s facial rash, 
a Chicago skin specialist asked the 
lady to bring her husband along 
on her next visit. She did. Her 
husband was a trim little man with 
a carefully groomed, stiffly pointed 
mustache. 

The doctor took one look at the 
mustache and a hunch registered. 
To the astonishment of his patient 
and her spouse, he scraped off a 
bit of the wax that kept the hus- 
band’s mustacios in shape. Rolling 
up the wife’s sleeve he made one 
more scratch on her already well- 
scratched arms and applied to her 
skin a tiny bit of the shiny, black, 
hair-stiffening preparation. In a 
matter of minutes the scratch test 
showed positive in the form of 
nasty red welts. This particular 
allergy problem was solved with 
the help of a barber, a scissors and 
a razor. Removal of the wax- 


impregnated mustache cleared up 


the facial rash in a few days and 
the man continued his long-stand- 
ing practice of kissing his wife 
goodbye each morning. 

Recently, Dr. Bret Ratner of 
New York Medical College proved 
that many people who are allergic 
to certain foods do not react to 
them if the foods are boiled. This 
may explain why the British, who 
boil everything in sight, have so 
few allergies. 

Of increasing importance, too, 
is the fact that you may react to 
certain drugs, whether given by in- 
jection or by mouth. Doctors 
frequently test patients for an al- 
lergic reaction before giving an 
injection of penicillin. Dr. Max 
Berkowitz, a visitor from Isreal 
studying the effects of drugs on 
children, found 11% allergic to the 
sulfas, 7% to penicillin, less than 2% 
to aspirin. 

Doctors say that an allergy is 
not a disease, but a heightened 
sensitivity to certain substances— 
pollens, dusts, animal danders, cot- 
ton fillings, foods and drugs. 

It usually takes little of 
eggs or 2 or fish to produce 
symptoms, but it usually takes 
much more of wheat, tomatoes or 
carrots to cause a reaction. The 
degree of sensitivity varies with 
different le and in the same 
person at different times. Fatigue, 
nervousness, tension, unhappiness, 
indigestion or certain phases of the 
menstrual cycle may lower the 
tolerance and make one more sus- 


ceptible. The small amount of 
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onion that may cause allergic 
abdominal pain in the busy execu- 
tive under the strain of a hectic 
business day may be enjoyed with 
impunity when the same man is on 
a leisurely fishing trip. 

Dr. Hal M. Davidson, of At- 
lanta, Ga., became interested in 
cerebral allergy some years ago 
when a 37-year-old lawyer com- 
plained of slight headaches and 
hive outbreaks. Frequently, the 
patient was unable to speak plain- 
ly. At times, too, he would pe 
lose consciousness, and be forced 
to sit down. This could happen 
anywhere, even in the middle of 
the street. The lawyer reported 
that this condition frequently oc- 
curred after, but only after, he had 
eaten eggs, crabs, oysters or straw- 
berries. 

Since 1935, Dr. Davidson and 
colleagues have studies 5,000 
patients with marked insomnia, 
sluggish thinking, stuttering, de- 
pression, general unhappiness—all 
traced to allergy and relieved by 
allergy treatment. 

Allergy can play many uncom- 
fortable tricks on the eyes, too. 
One of the latest reports claims 
that allergy may possibly play a 
role in nearsightedness. The sug- 
gestion is based on a five-year 
study in which an unusually high 
number of allergies to foods and 
pollens was found in a group of 


near-sighted patients. 

Dr. Joseph Harkavy of New 
York has made a study of “heart 
allergies.” In one of ‘his studies of 
100 patients with coronary-artery 
disease, all heavy smokers, 44 
showed allergic skin reactions to 
tobacco. The patients were rela- 
tively young, averaging 45 years. 

It is unwise, of course, to com- 
bat an allergic condition by follow- 
ing your own whims and fancies as 
to the cause of it. Treatment of 
allergies by a competent physician 
is not only prudent, but speedier 
and more profitable. Success in 
achieving comforting relief from 
well-disguised allergies usually 
requires the help of your doctor, 
or a recommended specialist, who 
is an expert on allergies as well as. 
a sleuth at tracking them down. 

A good illustration of this point 
was the case of Johnny Hartnett. 
Johnny was an asthmatic child. 
Skin allergy tests showed that he 
was super-allergic to rabbit hair. 
The parents were up in arms with 
the physician when he suggested 
this. “Why Johnny never touched 
a rabbit in his life!’ 

Investigation, however, revealed 
that the child had a much prized 
toy—a large teddy bear full of rab- 
bit hair. The toy was thrown away, 
and the child’s asthma cleared up 
—to the surprised, grateful relief of 
the skeptical parents. 


Parenthood is underestimated as a force of success in marriage 
today. Less than five per cent of the space in current liturature of 
family relations refers to the matter—James H. S. Bossard in Grail. 


The Pak Family of Korea 


Their marriage arranged by a 

chungma in North Korea, the 

Paks now make a fair living 
in South Korea 


By 
Albert J. Nevins, M.M. 


AK YANG WUN lives with 
a his wife and four children 
in a broad and fertile val- 
ley southeast of Seoul. Conserva- 
tive and industrious, he has cul- 
tivated his little farm so that every 
inch of ground helps support the 
family. By American standards, 
he would be called poor, but by 
Korean standards, he makes a fair 
living. 

It was not always thus. Pak 
and his family suffered under the 
rigors of war. Security is only sev- 
eral years old. Before that the 
Pak family was a refugee family, 
and before that Pak and his wife 
lived under the Communists in 
North Korea. 

Pak originally lived near Pyong- 
yang, the North Korean capital. 
Both he and his wife belonged to 
farming stock. It was in Pyong- 
yang that the Paks were married 
and it was there that the first two 
children were born. 

“It was not good living under 


Communism,” Pak reminisces. 
“But that was our ancestral home. 
My parents were there and my 
grandparents.” 

Pak never saw his wife but for 
one brief glimpse before he mar- 
ried her. The marriage was ar- 
ranged by a chungma, or “go-be- 
tween.” The chungma had been 
called in by the elder Pak and 
hired to find a bride for his son. 
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The old lady had a ready list, and 
it was not long before she sug- 
gested the name Okpoonie, 
White Crockery. ,She was a girl of 
marriageable age who lived with 
her parents on a farm in a near-by 
village. 

The wedding was arranged. 
One day Pak Yang Wun went to 
the village to get a look at the 
future bride. 

— friends had been telling 
me that she was cross-eyed and 
full of the marks of chicken-pox,” 
Pak recalls. “I didn’t dare go 
close, but I saw her from a dis- 
tance. She was not bad to look 
at, and the chungma said she was 
used to hard work. I figured I 
was lucky.” 

“I did not see my husband until 
our wedding day,” Mrs. Pak re- 
members. “I will never forget that 
day. I was so frightened! I re- 
member sitting in our house wait- 
ing for the women to dress me. I 
dared not speak for that would 
have been bad manners and bad 
luck. Mine was a very traditional 
family. 

“Finally, the women came and 
oiled and coiled my hair. My eyes 
were sealed shut, and my face was 

ainted a dead white. Except for 
our red spots one each on my 
cheeks, forehead and chin. My 
dress was red satin. I wore a fan- 
shaped crown that my parents had 
rented from the chungma. My 
friends came to see me and tried 
to make me laugh. But I never 
smiled. Then the room began to 
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fill up with guests. Suddenly, I 
heard a cry that the bridegroom 
was coming. I thought I would 
die! Of course, I couldn’t see my 
husband with my sealed-up eyes. 
But I remember hearing his voice. 
I thought it was very manly.” 

At the time of their wedding, 
neither the bride nor the bride- 
groom was Christian. Pak entered 
his bride’s home accompanied by 
his best man who carried a goose, 
symbolizing faithfulness in mar- 
riage. After bows were made to 
the ancestral tablets of the bride's 
family, Pak and his companion 
took places at the end of a mat 
spread on the floor of the kahn, 
or main room of the house. . 

The bride was lead in by the 
chungma and her mother and 
stood at the opposite end of the 
mat. Her bound hands were lifted 
level with her eyes and she made 
three solemn bows, sinking each 
time almost to the floor. Pak made 
two bows from the waist and a 
sort of half bow. The ceremony, 
following Confucian _ principles, 
indicates that the wife must hum- 
ble herself before her husband and 
can never be his social equal. The 
husband, though courteous, is al- 
ways to show his dignity and au- 
thority. 

After the bowing, a wine drink- 
ing ceremony took place, followed 
by more bowing. Then the bride 
was led away while the husband 
and guests took part in a banquet. 
When the banquet was over, 
White Crockery was led to the 
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house of her father-in-law where 
she and her husband were to live. 
The wedding was over. 

. “My mother-in-law was a very 
wise and kind woman,” Mrs. Pak 
said. “She did not make me do all 
the work as so many mothers-in- 
law do. The life of a daughter-in- 
law can be very hard.” 

In 1948, the young couple had 
their first child, a son. He was 
simply called Pak One. The fol- 
lowing year a girl was born and 
named Kneedengah, Precious One. 

“Life was becoming more and 
more difficult under the Commun- 
ists,” Pak recalls. “Taxes were 
high, many men were being taken 
into the army, and there was a 
great deal of uncertainty. Then 
the war began. That was in June, 
1950. We thought the war would 
soon be over because the North 
Koreans quickly pushed the ROK 
and United Nations troops back to 
a little area around Pusan. 

“Then in September the whole 
picture changed. The South Kor- 
ean troops counterattacked. Seoul 
was recaptured and within a 
month the Communists were driv- 
en across the Yalu River. We were 
very happy because we were free 
once again.” 

But freedom was not of long 
duration. Within a few days, the 
situation was reversed. At the end 
of November, 200,000 Chinese 
Communist troops crossed the Yalu 
into Korea. The United Nations 
force had to retreat. Many North 
Koreans decided to flee south 
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while there was still time. 

“I decided to take advantage of 
the opportunity,” declared Pak. 
“My wife and I packed what few 
belongings we could carry—food 
and winter clothing. My parents 
and grandparents were too old to 
travel, so they stayed behind. My 
wife and I each took one of the 
babies and set out. We did not 
know what was ahead of us but 
anything seemed better than life 
under the Reds.” 

Thus the Pak family became sta- 
tistics among the 9,000,000 Kor- 
eans made homeless or refugees 
by the war. The journey south 
was a nightmare. The roads were 
clogged with refugees and retreat- 
ing troops. There was bombing 
and shooting all around. They had 
to crawl across wrecked bridges 
and sleep among the ruins of burn- 
ed out towns. 

When they finally reached the 
south, behind UN lines, they 
found great confusion. They were 
just four among suffering millions. 
Over a half million homes had 
been destroyed by the war. An- 
other half million had been dam- 
aged. Two million Koreans were 
dead or to die from bombs, bullets 
and exposure. Over a hundred 
thousand children were orphaned 
and wandering the streets. 

The Paks reached a refugee area 
near Pusan. It was winter and 
some shelter was imperative. Out 
of scraps of tin and wooden boxes, 
Pak built a crude shack. Then he 
went looking for work. He finally 
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found a job as porter for Ameri- 
can troops. The work was hard 
and the pay little but it at least 
kept them alive while so many 
were dying. 

It was in Pusan that the Paks 
had their first contact with Chris- 
tianity. Both their babies became 
ill and it was feared that the boy 
would die. On the advice of 
friends, Mrs. Pak took the children 
to a clinic operated by American 
Sisters. Here she received help in 
the form of medical attention and 
food. The Sisters sent her to 
Father Joseph Connors, an Ameri- 
can priest from Massachusetts, 
who gave her more food and used 
clothing. With care, the babies 
became well. 

The war meanwhile settled 
down to a stalemate and _ long 
truce negotiations. Mr. Pak found 
a better job and things improved 
slightly. He was able to save a 
little money by drastic economies. 
With this he bought a small patch 
of ground from a desperate refu- 
gee family whose father had been 
killed along with several sons. 
Pak went up to this property and 
built a small house, since the ori- 
ginal house had been destroyed in 
the fighting. 

When he returned to Pusan, he 
discovered that his wife had given 
birth to a girl. Because of the 
kindness of the Sisters and the 
priest, Mr. and Mrs. Pak started 
to study doctrine. They were bap- 
tized just before they left Pusan, 
two among a quarter-million Cath- 
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olics. Father Connors also helped 
Pak with seed and farm imple- 
ments, through Catholic War Re- 
lief Services. 

The first two years on their 
farm were a desperate struggle. 
There were times when they had 
nothing to eat. But gradually 
things improved. The Catholic 
mission helped with food and 
clothing. Their crops brought them 
a little cash. Pak took odd-jobs to 
fill out his income. He built a bet- 
ter and more permanent house. A 
fourth child, a son baptized Paul, 
was born in 1955. 

Today the family is self-support- 
ing and by Korean standards, com- 
fortable. The hard days are be- 
hind. Pak considers himself a 
lucky man. No one in his imme- 
diate family died as the result of 
suffering, he has a home and land 
of his own, and he is grateful to 
God for his new religion. They 
are among the stanchest parish- 
ioners of the neighboring Catholic 
mission where Peter, formerly Pak 
One, goes to school. 

“You cannot catch even one rab- 
bit if you chase two at a time,” 
Pak says. “We succeeded in get- 
ting started again by concentrat- 
ing on one thing at a time. Also we 
didn’t look back and mourn what 
we once had. It is foolish to wor- 
ry about a broken vase. We did 
what we could and God did the 
rest.” 

Mrs. Pak can be heard singing 
as she beats white the family wash 
or while she puts up the strong 
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smelling kimchee, Korea’s national 
food. While her husband works 
in the fields, she is busy from 
dawn to dusk, cooking, washing, 
sewing, mending and caring for 
her young. She is happy, too, that 
Christianity has made her more of 
an equal to her husband. 

The Paks are typical of the 
Korean spirit. The nation has 
been invaded periodically. The 
people were enslaved by the Chi- 
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nese, Japanese and Communists. 
But they refused to be subjected 
or assimilated. Their headstrong 
patriotism gave them the title “the 
Irish of the Orient.” Hospitable, 
friendly, humorous, quick temper- 
ed, graceful and proud, they re- 
fuse to be daunted by adversity. 
“The darkest spot is just below 
the candle,” says Mr. Pak. This 
is the eternal optimism of one of 
the Orient’s most charming people. 
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“What's this I hear about you getting in 
with the wrong bunch of delinquents?” 
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Baseball’s New Babe Ruth 


By Dave Warner 


Me BASEBALL people feel 
Mickey Mantle has the po- 
tential to become the greatest 
player who ever lived. They 
point to his great natural hit- 
ting ability, speed, a better than 
average throwing arm, his 
quality of being able to go get 
‘em in the outfield. 

If you think their appraisal 
of the New York Yankee Won- 
der Boy is a bit overdone, just 
listen to Mickey himself. 

Here’s what he thinks of his 
playing last season when he 
won baseball’s triple crown—52 
homers, 130 runs batted in, an 
average of .353—plus 132 runs 
scored and 376 total bases: 

“I think I should have had 

a higher batting average 

last season. I was try- 
ing to look in three 
directions at once 
last Septem- 
ber. All dur- 
ing the last 
few weeks I 
was watching 
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Ted Williams trying to beat me 
for the batting championship and 
Al Kaline trying to beat me for 
the runs-batted-in championship. 
It was rough. 

“I should have hit more than I 
did last season. I gotta cut down 
on strikeouts. In spring training 
before last season I struck out only 
once. Then I struck out about 100 
times during the season. Early in 
the season I was just meeting the 
ball. Then I started taking a full 
swing and began striking out. I 
made a nine when I started 
swinging for distance the last 
month and a half.” 

The Yankees’ latest Bronx 
Bomber is baseball's new Babe 
Ruth. That tag is considered both 
from his slugging and gate at- 
tendance magnetism. Though the 
Comet from Commerce, Okla., is 
still chasing Babe’s record of 60 
homers in a single season, he’s 
ahead of Babe’s salary pace. The 
Mighty Mickey inked a contract 
this season reported to be in the 
neighborhood of $60,000. 

True, Babe hit $80,000, but who 
will bet Mantle won’t surpass that 
in years to come? 

At the very least, Mickey has 
five solid salary years ahead of 
him. This is not counting the big 
cash bundles he receives from tele- 
vision and personal appearances 
and endorsements of products. TV 
is something the Babe never had 
going for him. 

But what about the Oklahoma 
Kid’s chances of passing Ruth’s 


‘homer record? This is a question 


the 25-year-old switch-hitter has 
been asked a thousand times since 
the end of last season. 

Mantle doesn’t think he can 
break Babe’s record. He thinks 
Duke Snider of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers has a _ better chance. 
“Duke’s a power hitter and plays 
in the right park, Ebbets Field. 
I’m a power hitter but play in the 
wrong park. My best shots go to 
center field where the fence is 461 
feet from the plate.” 

Mickey’s remark is recognized as 
a familiar dodge in the sports 
writing fraternity. Ask a subject a 
direct question of that nature and 
you often get a devious answer to 
take him off the hook for any 
further direct queries. 

How conscious was Mantle last 
season of the Babe’s record? Not at 
all in the beginning. But toward 
the end he was very aware of it, 
a reason he gives for his late-sea- 
son pressing. 

His manager, Casey Stengel, 
says that there is no need for 
Mantle trying to “kill” the ball. 
Casey’s belief is that Mickey has 
enough power to hit the ball way 
out if he swings only a foot and 
a half. 

This 1957 season will be inter- 
esting to watch Mickey for another 
reason. As the hero of the 1956 
campaign, Mantle was toasted on a 
cross-country banquet tour, one of 
the major __ being to pick u 
the Hickok Belt as the Profession 
Athlete of the Year. It will be 
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curious to see whether the heavy 
banquet schedule has any effect 
on his playing this season. Usually 
player who goes home to a 
routine off-season winter is the 
better off when he resumes play- 
ing. But when you're a hero like 
Mickey, what can you do? 

Mantles teammates show no re- 
sentment toward all the accolades 
thrust upon him. When he receiv- 
ed the diamond-studded Hickok 
Award, his catching teammate, 
Yogi Berra, was a fellow guest. 
Yogi summed it up, saving, “How 
many times is a guy permitted to 
win this award? Because I think 
Mickey is going to take charge of 
it from now on.” 

And from shortstop teammate 
Gil McDougald: “With all of us 
on the Yankees Mickey was a 
unanimous choice for the Pro 
Athlete of the Year award.” 

The year 1956 may always be 
remembered as the year Mantle 
matured as a player and a person. 
He faced a tough situation when 
first coming up to the Yankees, 


having jumped from Class D to the 
majors. 

He was ballyhooed big, but at 
best he was really only a diamond- 
in-the-rough. Unable to recognize 
his failings as a major leaguer and 
particularly why he was striking 
out so often, Mickey often went 
into sulks, sometimes gave the im- 
pression that he was disinterested 
in baseball. 

But Ol’ Professor Stengel, hav- 
ing spent most of his more than 60 
years in baseball, knew just what 
to do. When Mickey first came up, 
Casey was in no hurry for a center 
fielder. He still had Joe DiMaggio, 
though Joe was starting to fade. 
Stengel sent Mantle to Kansas 
City, then a Yankee farm, and 
when Mickey came back, he was 
with the Yankees to stay. 

Barring serious aggravation to a 
touchy leg condition, Mantle will 
make them forget all those Yankee 
sluggers — Ruth, Gehrig, DiMag- 
gio, Keller, Heinrich, Lazzeri, 
Dickey—and wind up the richest 
Yankee of all time. 


Like Hell 


The assistant pastor hoped to instill into the children a spirit of 
gratitude for the privilege they now had of attending a Catholic 
» school. He told them of the many children who have no opportunity 
- to learn about God. One little boy, agreeing with Father, added, 
“Yes, Father, we never knew what hell was till we came to the 

- sisters’ school.”—Sister M. Marjorie in the Missionary Catechist. 


Never Mind Your IQ.— 


Matrimonial 


What's Your M.P.? 


Potential 


By Genevieve R. Angione 


ACCINATION is a must; 
matrimony isn’t. Yet both 
are supposed to be good 


until death. Could there be some 
logical reason why vaccination 
keeps winning all the time? 

Statistics reveal that one out of 
every three marriages in this coun- 

fails. Add to that all the couples 
who part “peacefully” (that’s their 
term, not mine) and never get into 
the statistics and you have a hor- 
rifying total. 

Whether we like it or not, the 
largest share of responsibility for 
a lasting marriage rests with the 
young ladies. Looking about, an 
experienced hand cannot help but 
think that many of these girls are 
poorly prepared for any kind of 
responsibility except to get perma- 
nent waves on time and pick be- 
coming shades of lipstick. 

There is dowdy a great need 
for a Primer for Would-Be Brides, 
which is not to be confused with 
Advice for Brides-to-Be. The 
woods are full of tomes which give 
a girl step-by-step directions from 
the moment she snares a ring 
which the boy can’t afford until 
after the wedding which her par- 


Some questions for Would-Be- 
Brides to see how well 
prepared they are 
for marriage 


ents can’t afford. About 90% of 
them are useless too. 

Want to know who pays for the 
flowers? Who buys the _brides- 
maids’ flowers? Who gets an in- 
vitation to the church only and 
who gets to eat too? How to spread 
the news tactfully that your china 
is Izzenberg’s “South Seas Rhap- 
sody,” and your kitchen will be 
red, gray and electric? Follow the 
directions in the books and you'll 
come up with some valuable loot, 
reluctant though the donors may 
be 


All this printed matter is con- 
sulted, however, after the damage 
has been done and the date set. 
Nobody ever thinks to slip in a 
line in bold italics which might 
make the Engaged Girl think 
about the days, months and years 
ahead. 

Little questions like: How long 
do you plan to be a bride instead 
of a wife? Are you prepared to be 
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a wife at all? Does this Mr. you're 
going to Mrs. expect you to be 
his mother as well? 

While no girl would make a date 
for a vaccination with a “darling 
guy” she met at a dance or a Teen 
Bar, matrimonial dates frequently 
originate in just such unlikely 
places. In this day of ultra-speciali- 
zation nobody seems to remember 
that marriage is the only state in 
life you can enter with absolutely 
no training, no long-range prepara- 
tion and no more equipment than 
a license. You don’t even have to 
say, “Joe sent us.” 

Try to get a plumber’s license 
under those conditions. You 
couldn’t pull the plug out of a 
kitchen sink until you spent a full 
term as an apprentice, more time 
as a helper and had passed some 
pretty stiff exams. You'd also have 
to purchase a lot’ of expensive 
tools and who ever heard of a 

lumber’s shower? 

Then, before you put your first 
wrench to your first clogged drain- 
pipe you'd have to buy some very 
inclusive and costly insurance to 
protect both you and your custo- 
mers from each other in case of 
argument. 

Of course, you aren’t entitled to 
a white dress, a flowing veil, a 
bouquet of orchids and a round- 
house jamboree with a plumber’s 
license. It only gives you the right 
to work at your chosen profession. 

If matrimony had to be ap- 
proached in the same careful man- 
ner, a lot of this country’s chronie 
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ills would disappear. 

I'm going to attach a list of 
questions to my insurance policy 
to be asked and answered by the 
three girls around here when 
matrimony beckons, providing I’m 
not around to ask them. 

For instance: Children are a 
natural complication of matrimony. 
Do you like little people well 
enough to borrow one for fun on 
a weekend? How often have you 
taken a borrowed child to church, 
the zoo, a movie, the beach, a 
picnic or just for a ride in the 
country? 

Have you a favorite child you 
“spoil” or do many children appeal 
to you? Do you like only “good” 
ones or do you get a bang out of 
the frisky ones, too? 

Even at a personal sacrifice have 
you ever outfitted a poor child— 
boy or girl because they will come 
to you unsorted, you know—for 
some great day in its life like First 
Communion or Confirmation? 

Bear in mind that you've prob- 
ably been spoiled and your judg. 
ment warped by being paid for 
everything you've done for chil- 
dren. Babysitting at good rates is 
“child care” and by no mans “car- 
ing for children.” 

Taking good care of children is 
a man-sized job that men have 
reneged on down through the ages 
until now by custom they retreat 
to quiet offices and factories, leav- 
ing the job to mothers . . . unless 
mother follows papa’s example and 
brews up some real juvenile 
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trouble. 

(If you doubt this, just ponder 
on the soft touch cave women had 
bringing up their kids with Pa 
hanging around the cave all day 
with that club in his paw. It’s no 
wonder that marriages lasted in 
those days or that juvenile de- 
linquents were unknown.) 

Okay. I'll change the subject. 
Do you like your rest? Are you ex- 
hausted without a full night's 
sleep—except when there’s a swell 
dance, a good party or a dreamy 
date? Can you be cheerful at 
breakfast if you’ve been up most 
of the night with a sick person? 
Husbands do get sick, you know, 
and are usually very poor patients. 

All right, so you're going to be 
healthy and you have hospital and 
surgical insurance. Here's some- 
thing insurance won't cover: 

Does an upset house annoy you? 
Are you a thrower-outer who can’t 
sleep nights if today’s paper isn’t 
in the trash? Do you mind putting 
things back ten thousand times, 
even if you don’t get them out in 
the first place? Double check this 
one. If the groom is the neat one 
and you aren't, watch out for real 
trouble. 

Or, are you the type who needs 
a companion even to enjoy a 
movie? Or, heaven forbid, are you 
the female pest who wants to be a 
‘i and tag along with your man 

owling, fishing, etc? Do you 
think matrimony is a “lonely heart” 
cure? . 


Suppose your ever-loving has to. 
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go on the night shift or else? Do 
you like being alone to sew, knit, 
draw, paint or even clean the 
guppy tank? Are you at all self- 
sufficient or will you be “out on 
the town” after dark if hubbie is. 
away for three nights running? Do 
you spend money for “spite” when 
you're emotionally upset? Or, will 
you eat to solve all your problems 
and wind up weighing 220? 

Have you an occupation, a 
trade, an education or any experi- 
ence for which somebody will pay 
a good weekly wage if you are left 
a widow? Will it provide a living 
for you and a child or children? 
Cancel the wedding and get some, 
dearie, or you'll die of fright when 
your man gets a sniffle! 

Incidentally, how do you judge 
a man? By his looks or his charac- 
ter? By how he holds his liquor or 
his job? By his faithfulness to first- 
run movies or the sacraments? By 
how he spends his money or how 
he tries to hold onto a little of it? 

Speaking of money, does this 
dreamboat have any ability to earn 
the increasing amounts of that 
stuff which matrimony automatic- 
ally makes necessary? just look 
around your parents’ home—all 
those thousands of things you use 
so thoughtlessly day and night, 
summer and winter, inside and 
outside cost money. 


Remember, too, that the ability 
to earn money is predicated on 
both ambition and health to exer- 
cise that ability. Be sure the groom 
you choose is as alive in the morn-.- 


ing at clock-punching time as he is 
after sundown when the dance- 
halls open. Unless he is another 
Fred Astaire, count his dancing 
technique as a liability rather than 
a matrimonial asset. 

This could go on endlessly but 
if the idea hasn’t yet penetrated 
your skull that you should plan 
your marriage more carefully than 
you plan your wedding, the odds 
are you will become a statistic but 
fast. 

If you are fortunate enough to 
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have made no definite arrange- 
ments yet, start making some use- 
ful plans. Get an education, some 
mal) work experience and take 
some courses in homemaking, arts 
and crafts, home nursing or, better 
still, in all of them. 

The general idea is that you 
should be a person, well integrated 
and fully functioning before you 
are a bride. Careful preparation 
can transform you into a rock on 
which a successful marriage can be 
built to last. 
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“Do you sell any that don’t have to be cultivated, 


fertilized, watered, pruned or sprayed?” 
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Of Special Interest to Parents 


ONE IN MIND, IN HEART, 
IN AFFECTIONS, Reverend W. 
R. Clark, O.P., Providence Col- 
lege Press, Providence 8, Rhode 
Island. 50 cents. 

This new revised edition is the 
fourth printing with 25,000 copies 
of the booklet already in circula- 
tion. 

Designed as a marriage prepara- 
tion course, the material is pre- 
sented in a practical, informative 
manner with a minimum of space 
devoted to wordy philosophical 
discussions. Does a married couple 
have a question, does an engaged 
pair want to know the ethical or 
medical aspects of various prob- 
lems in marriage — a glance at the 
index directs the inquirer promptly 
to a clear, concise treatment of the 
subject. 

To all married people, to en- 
gaged couples, to those planning 
on marriage as a career this pub- 
lication is recommended. It is one 
of the most satisfying marriage 
preparation courses brought to 
the notice of this reviewer. 


ABOUT POPULARITY, Lynn 
Alexander, Franciscan Printery, 
Pulaski, Wisconsin. 20 cents. 

What makes a teen popular? 


How does one get that way? What 
can I do about it? Deep down in- 
side, these are three of the ques- 
tions which bother teens most of 
all. And because they are so per- 
sonal, teens seldom bring them out 
into the light of day. 

Mrs. Alexander handles the sub- 
ject with a swift, deft touch and 
with the mental dexterity required 
for a comprehension of teen-feel- 
ings. However, she never loses the 
Catholic touch without becoming 
pedantic. 


ABOUT DATING and MORE 
ABOUT DATING, Lynn Alexand- 
er, Franciscan Printery, Pulaski, 
Wisconsin. 20 cents each. 

Dating—how to get dates, how 
to act on dates, what to do on 
dates—plays a tremendous part in 
the lives of American teens. Gone 
is the “match-making” of yester- 
year whereby every Mary knew 
she would eventually tie up with a 
Jack. Gone are the parental bar- 
gains and the dowries which might 
have endowed an unattractive miss 
with a certain desirability.. Now 
boys and girls have to set out on 
their own on the big, shining, won- 
derful experiences which eventual- 


ly land them in the sparkling sea 
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of matrimony. And how to they 
act enroute? What do they do? 
And what are the rules of the 
game? 

In her two booklets Lynn Alex- 
ander has covered the territory 
pretty well. She answers such 
questions as: What is the right age 
to start dating? Why don't boys 
like me well enough to ask me to 
parties and dances? To kiss or not 
to kiss? What about kissing par- 
ties? How to fight the urge to get 
fresh? . . . and so on. 

Parents would be well advised 
to buy these booklets for their 


teens. 


CAVALRY HERO, Dorothy 
Adams, P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 12 
Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
$2.50. 

With this biography of Casimir 
Pulaski begins a series of Catholic 
Background Books designed for 
readers between ten and fifteen 

ears of age. They deal with the 
ives of Catholic men and women 
who have played important parts 
in the history and development of 
our own country. Thus they are 
historical, realistic, inspiring and 
factual. The books are designed to 
foster pride in the American and 
Catholic heritage, while highlight- 
ing important aspects of American 
history. 

The story of Pulaski is a thrill- 
ing one. He loved freedom as few 
men have loved it, and he spent 
his life fighting for it. A Pole, he 
devoted early years to war- 


ring for his country’s liberty. He 
became a Knight. of the’ Holy 
Cross ese | a vow never to marry 
until Poland was free. The Amer- 
ican dream and ideal enthralled 
him. He met Benjamin Franklin 
in Paris, getting from him a letter 
of introduction to General Wash- 
ington, and a recommendation to 
Congress. He fought in the Battle 
of Savannah, dying in that cam- 
paign as he had lived — in the 
cause of liberty. 


COLONIAL GOVERNOR, J. 
G. E. Hopkins, P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons, 12 Barclay Street, New York 
8, N.Y. $2.50. 

This makes the second Ameri- 
can Background Book now pub- 
lished. Again the book is primarily 
historical, though _ entertaining, 
whilst revealing faith and trust in 
God as a living element in the 
principles, undertakings and 
achievements of each individual. 

Colonel Thomas Dongan was 
appointed Governor of New York 
State by King James II, then Duke 
of York. He strove to be a worthy 
representative of the King and a 
good Governor — only to be dis- 
illusioned, dishonored and humili- 
ated. He learned, as we all: must 
learn, that genuine goodness, 
integrity and honor are of them- 
selves not the pledge of worldly 
success and glory. If children are 
helped to realize and accept this 
fact in their formative years, then 
they will be in some measure pre- 


pared for the disappointments of 
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adult life and. fortified against the 
cynicism or bitterness of old age. 


SUN SLOWER SUN FASTER, 
Meriol Trevor, Sheed and Ward, 
840 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
$3.25. 

This story is unusual, different, 
delightful, fantastic — and alto- 
gether charming. 

‘The background — historical, 
scenic and religious — is set in 
England. Two children and their 
tutor, Dominic, are the main liv- 
ing characters, but the story is 
packed with the thousands of per- 
sons who, throughout the cen- 
turies, have inhabited this old 
English manor and nearby town. 
For Rick and Cecelia have a trick 
of turning Yesterday into Now 
and of meeting Today in past 
Moments of history. The transi- 
tions are handled with a smooth 
dexterity which makes for highly 
imaginative, easy reading based on 
reality. 

Teens will enjoy this book. 


MODERN CRUSADERS, J. T. 
Moore and R. V. Staudacher, Far- 
rar, Straus and Cudahy, 101 Fifth 
Ave. New York 3, N. Y. $1.95. 

Another one of the Vision series, 
this book is absolutely tremendous 
and recommended reading for 
adults who can be inspired by 
modern greatness as wil as for 
the teenagers to whom it was 
originally directed. 

This reviewer has re-read the 
book a number of times, and finds 


each excursion into stories of spirit, 
adventure and daring more excit- 
ing than the previous one. Obvi- 
ously each chapter leaves all 
kinds of things unsaid — for every 
story could a biography and 
maybe some day will be. 

To learn of the physical and 
spiritual activity for Christ, of the 
struggle for the truth and of the 

rayer and devotion through the 
lath and breadth of the world 
today is to have one’s own spirit 
re-kindled in the fires of these 
Modern Crusaders. 

These are folk with laughter in 
their hearts and daring in their 
souls. They come from all over the 
world — from Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Buffalo, New York, and Panama, 
Ohio, and from other familiar 
cities and towns. Most of them are 
still crusading today. 


OUR FAITH, Right Reverend 
. C. Heenan, Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 19 East 47 Street, New York 
17, N.Y. $3.00. 


The three dollars would be well — 


spent in the purchase of the illus- 

trations alone with which this book 

is packed — 32 full page photo- 

graphic plates, one o mA re- 

ae in full color, could be 
amed. 

This book is written with the 
simplicity, sincerity and complete 
frankness which marks the truly 
great. Although the Bishop-author 
writes primarily for Catholic young 
people he interests anyone looking 
for answers to religious problems. 
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A few of the subjects treated 
are: Prayer, Mass, Confession, Vo- 
cations, the Bible, Our Blessed 
Lady, evolution, and so on. The 
best chapters are those dealing 
with the Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation. The Bishop gives the 
facts simply and honestly with a 
devastating realism which com- 
mands the respect of youthful 
minds. 

Our Faith could well be adopt- 
ed as a text in religion classes. For 
converts, or prospective converts, 
it would make an admirable gift. 


EDMUND CAMPION, H. C. 
Gardiner, S.J., Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, 101 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 3, N.Y. $1.95. 

Civilization is today horrified 
at Communistic excesses, hatred of 
religion, farcical trials, persecution, 
torture and injustice. Sometimes it 
appears that Communism will 
actually succeed in stamping out 
Catholicism in the countries suck- 
ed into its Iron Web. And some 

ople occasionally, losing hope, 

espair that the Catholic Church 
will not hold steady in the face of 
the awful opposition it encounters 
in various parts of the globe. Ed- 
mund Campion answers the fears, 
doubts, hopelessness with his own 
dashing chivalry, triumph, bravery 
—and ultimate success. 

At thirteen Campion read an 
address of welcome to Elizabeth 
at Oxford. He was singled out for 
royal favor, and eventually ordain- 
ed deacon in the Church of Eng- 


land. But his studies led him to 
realize that the Catholic Church 
was truly Christ’s. He went to the 
Continent to study, joined the 
Jesuits, became a priest, and re- 
turned to England in disguise. 
That he would, sooner or later, be 
caught, he knew. Meantime he 
dashed through England, leaping 
from one disguise into another, 
merry, chivalrous, laughing, hand- 
some and gay. Then he was track- 
ed down. 

No Communistic travesty of 
justice could be more unjust, hor- 
rible, unreasonable, and_ illegal 
than the English treatment of a 
fine young Englishman, Edmund 
Campion. The heroic priest faced 
torture, endless questioning, brutal 
confinement, and a cruel death as 
he had lived — bravely. 

Not all the torture, cunning and 
illegality of an English Court could 
crush out the Church of Christ 
which today has again become a 
power in England. Communists 
can do no more. 


A SAFE LODGING, Mary Har- 
ris, Sheed and Ward, 840 Broad- 
way, New York 3, N.Y. $2.75. 

The English have a knack, some- 
how, of writing books for children 
filled with a whimsy and a ye 

a 


our American, more practical pens 


are unable to capture. This book 
is utterly delightful and can be as 
captivating to adults (who are en- 
abled to see the world through a 
child) as to the younger genera- 
tion for whom it was written. 
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PREVIEW 
of the JUNE issue 


FEATURING ARTICLES ESPECIALLY FOR MEN 


Since the May issue is featuring articles especially for wo- 
men, next month it’s the men’s turn. Among the many 
articles they will want to be sure to read is a condensation 
from Eugene S. Geissler’s book “Father of the Family.” 
Gene says and proves that a father must be well-versed in 
wisdom, justice, and prudence to see all his duties of pro- 
vider in perspective. 


The men will also find the article “In This Community 
Children Are Not Strangers” interesting. It tells about a 
group of big-city people who bought 56 acres where they are 
helping each other build sound, livable homes where there 
is space for children. 


Every father knows how hard it is to take the family for a 
ride without stopping at every roadside snack shop you come to. 
See what happens when one man actually tries to outfox the kids 
in “Two Boys from Hunger.” 


No June issue would be complete without something for the 
June bride and bridegroom. Not only they but also those who 
have been married for awhile will want to read a condensation 
— Msgr. Ronald Knox’ excellent new book “Bridegroom and 

ide.” 


“Are Teenagers Safe at Drive-In Theatres?” See the June 
issue to find out. 


Naturally, our regular contributors will be with us as usual 
next month. Dave Warner will have another sports article; Father 
Nevins will tell you about family life in India; and Dr. Battista 
will tell you “How to Get Tanned, Not Tortured.” 


All these and many other interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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Going Steady? Engaged? 
BOOKS FOR 


Helpful reading fer 
those who plan to marry 


HOW TO GET MARRIED 


This recent 30-page booklet is popular among young people 
because it is written in their own language. Here are frank, 
down-to-earth discussions and valuable information concern- 
ing elopements, secret and mixed marriages, the engagement 
promises, the Banns, the Ceremony and Nuptial Mass, special 
blessings — and more! 


(3 10c per copy 


[] The Rosary and My Vocation 
[] Catholic Marriage: How achieve it? Cj Falling in Love 
(0 Marriage: Catholic or Mixed? [] Youth and Chastity 
(J The Catholic Girl Examines Her Conscience 
(1 So You Think You’re in Love! [) Love For Keeps 
(J The Catholic Boy Examines His Conscience 
( Boy Meets Girl (J) Is The Church Woman’s Enemy? 
(J Don't Kid Yourself About Drink (] Drinking Is Dangerous 
() Watch Your Habits [J The Wedding Service in English 
() Catholic Women In The Home (0 Until Death Do Us Part 
[] How Love Helps You (J Short Prayers for Busy People 


Select any 3 for only 25 


Any 14 booklets for $1.00! 
Check this ad. Send it along as your order blank 


Our Sunday Visitor Huntington, Indiana 
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More good reading for our modern youth 


